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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1878. fond of displaying the tenacity of his memory by 
frequent quotations, sometimes very long ones, 
CONTENTS. —Ne° 272. from his favourite authors. In the next, he him- 


9 yy) ey ay - Verney's | self gave me, on more than one occasion, an 
Secret er —Keat Chu otes, taken by Francis ati : : ahi ari ; 
Thynne, Lancaster Herald. 203—Shakspeariana, 204—Gorilla explanation of his curious habit of tearing up his 

—Mr Spurgeon on absurd Epitsphs, 205—Origin of Pro- | books as he read them, sometimes page by page, 


verbial ~avings —Salt as a Protection against Evil Spirits— | < i i F ic ; ‘2 
Se ee ced Bop chants Get catee—“Lieteen sometimes in handfuls, which had nothing what 


Adam” in “Edward IlI.,” 206—Astrological Predictions | €Ver to do with his memory. The habit was, in 
Peittted, oor i iaitiliine saa js . fact, a bit of eccentricity, not entirely clear of 
8 :—The Firs on of ‘‘ John Gilpin” —A suppose . : : : . 
ay me “Old Character” out of Oxford St Andrew's Port- | S°mething very like delusion. His memory was 
land—Bargaining: Prix Fixe, 207—Portuguese Treaty of | unquestionably a wonderfully tenacious one ; but 
1661 and the Restoration of Colombo—Medal Commemo- t ic “ni ” wh: 4 
rating Execution of Marie Antoinette—R. Wilson, Artist — I — quickly al + picked ps what he re 
“The {ilustrated Family Journal"—T. Fletcher—Henry | t#ined so accurately, if even he could have com- 
Sisitinn—Geveléry — Goons L—*. Mewes Casthe, 918-608 mitted to memory by a single perusal a page of 
London Pilgrimages—Paymen n Charc orches — Fire- . : P 
work Displays—The Sale Family—Lieut -Gen, James st, | cither of the books mentioned above. One would 
Clair—Sucki:ng’s Hallad—The Canonical Books of the Old | like, at all events, to catch and cross-examine the 
nn My cceee "Imitation by | gentleman (if any) who heard him repeat, without 
REPLIFS:—Was St Paul's Cathedral ever called East- | D0ok, one page of either work after a single reading. 
minster? 200—Canons, Prebendasies, and Honorary Conons, The World describes him as one of a class of men 
o~ 6 ngs anted, 211— “* mbo,” 212 —“ wle | << 4 ati ‘ ” 
Godfrey Chymist and Doctor of Medicine”—Celts and | ,, who read nothing but Latin and Greek and 
Saxons, 213—Dean Burrowes —“‘ Ultramarine,” &c —Alger- | “‘ took no interest whatever in modern literature. 
non : Maminot, 2'4—“‘ Cinnus "—“ Auster,” 215— Milk and is is ¢ i ists q y 
Water—Oxfordshire Words—Barnabe Googe and the Folk- = =a a = mistake, for ,~s Hyman 
Lore Society Count Street, Nottingham -Superfluous Pro- | Te2d, enjoyed, and often quoted and discussed, all 
nouns— Numismatic, 216—Archbishop King—“' Personal | the famous novelists of his own day (Scott and 
gg ee 7 tadton ta a Dickens were especial favourites), both English and 
“Kow”—Oit Painting on Copper—Stafford Knot—Miguel | French. He knew thoroughly the great English 
Solis—W.C Bryant—Periwig, 218 s: in fs is aintance wit nglish ¢ 
NOT+tSON BOOKS :—Bates’s *‘ George Cruikshank "—Burke’s Per ij li no. rainy ~ se iv. . . ao _ 
“ Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the Refor- rench literature was very ex ensive » and | oug 
mation Period "—Morice’s “ Pindar”—Northcote’s and | he certainly made Greek and Latin the business of 
© ay sll ar oy &e. his life, his life was not entirely devoted to business 
Rese at any time after he obtained his fellowship in 
1836. He was, in short, one of the most omnivorous 
Aotes. readers I ever knew. It was from him that, asa 
lad, I made my first acquaintance with Locke, with 
THE LATE REV. ORLANDO BRIDGMAN HYMAN. | Berkeley, and with Hume; with Voltaire and Rous- 
In the “ University Intelligence” of the Times, | seau ; with Victor Hugo and Balzac ; and from him I 
shortly after December 13, 1878, a brief obituary | first heard the name of Thomas Carlyle. Of science 
notice of Mr. Hyman, Senior Fellow of Wadham | (except in the Oxford sense of the word) he knew 
College, Oxford, and my half-brother, was pub- | nothing, though he could appreciate the beauty of 
lished. In the World of the 8th and 15th of a mathematical demonstration. I well remember 
January in the present year were also given short | his delight when I explained to him, in my Cam- 
notices of my deceased relative. A very strange | bridge days, the First Proposition of Newton’s 
story is told of the tenacity of Mr. Hyman’s| second section. It is odd that though he was very 
memory in the Times notice. It is this: “As he| intimate with one of our most eminent Greek 
read Liddell and Scott’s Greek dictionary he de- | paleeographers he never, to my knowledge, acquired 
stroyed the successive pages, content with having | the art of reading Greek or Latin MSS. 
secured their contents.” The World slightly} Mr. Hyman was a very pleasant companion, his 
es this almost incredible tale as follows : e | knowledge of the gossip of the day being quite as 
varies this almost lible tal foll “ He | knowledge of the gossip of the day b juit 
would tear out pages of a book as he read it ; for| extensive and at least as accurate as that of the 
it was of no use, he said, to keep the book when | very large class of persons who know little else. 
new the contents by heart. aisford’s | He took great interest in the drama, and was 
one knew th tents by heart. Gaisford’s| He took great interest in the d d 
Etymologicon Magnum was treated in this fashion.” | passionately fond of music. At one time of his 
I may be permitted to say, as one who for many | life he was a great bird-fancier. Mr. Hyman owed 
years was in constant, almost daily, intercourse his education ‘entirely to his stepfather; for he 
with Mr. Hyman, visiting him at Oxford, accom- | was not quite eight years of age when his mother 
g n on walking excursions, tha oubt | married my father in October, 1821. is life was 
panying hin lking , that I doubt i my fath October, 1821. — His life 
the truth of both these stories, except in so far as | passed in reading and teaching ; whether he left 
they relate to his habit of tearing up books. My | any literary remains I am at present unable to say. 
reasons are these. In the first place, I never heard | He certainly left no books. Out of the large 
my half-brother mention either feat, though he was | number which must have gone through his hands 
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I have rescued only one, the first edition of Cobet’s 
Varie Lectiones, which he gave me in 1857, saying, 
with a smile : “You had better take it, I shall 
only tear it up.” So I took it and have it now, 
untorn and unscrawled on. 
Frank Scorr Haypow. 
Merton, Surrey. 


SIR RALPH VERNEY’S SECRET CIPHER. 


I have just been looking through the Notes 
of Proceedings in the Long Parliament, temp. 
Charles I., printed from original pencil memoranda 
taken in the House by Sir Ralph Verney, and 
edited for the Camden Society by the late John 
Bruce. At p. 184 the following entry occurs :-— 

** Notes written in a Cipher. 

The following numerals, which occur in sheet 60, 
written in pencil by the hand of Sir Ralph Verney, look 
like an attempt to take notes ina cipher. The numbers 
range between 1 and 28. I add them here in the hope 
that the ingenuity of some reader may discover their 
meaning. 

5. 7. 15—10, 14. 18. 7. 18. 10. 7. 16. 28. 8—7. 17. 18. 5. 
16—5. 17—6. 15—13. 16. 8. 8. 17. 20.18. 15. 13. 

28. 17—15, 22. 5.3. 14. 10. 5. 8—17. 2—20. 15. 5. 5. 
15. 3. 8—5. 17—6. 15—14. 20. 17. 18. 15. 13—16. 
28—5. 7. 16. 8—7. 17. 18. 8. 15. 

5. 7. 15—12. 3. 16. 28. 10. 15—16. 8—28. 17. 7— 
10. 17. 27. 15. 5. 17—11. 3. 15. 15. 28. 7. 16, 10. 7—5. 7. 
3. 15. 15—20. 15. 5. 5. 15. 

5. 7. 3. 15. 15—11. 3. 15. 14. 5. 15—8. 7. 16. 12. 
8—8. 5. 14. 16. 15. 13. 16. 28. 2. 3.14. 28, 10. 15—11. 
1§. 3. 8. 15. 14—14—20. 15. 5. 5. 15. 3—2. 3. 17. 27— 
20. 17. 3. 13—8—14. 20. 6.17. 28. 15. 8. 

5. 7. 15—-4. 16. 28. 11. 8—14. 28. 8. 9. 15. 3. 5—5. 
—17. 18. 3. 12. 15. 5. 16. 5. 16. 17. 28—14. 6. 17. 18. 
—§. 7. 15—27. 16. 20. 16. 5. 16. 14. 

16. 2—14. 4. 16. 28. 11—17. 2. 2. 15. § 

16. 20—7. 16. 27. 8. 15. 20.2. 15—9. 15. 1 , , 
5—28. 17. 3. 17. 28. 20. 25—14. 13. 18. 16. 8. 15—6. 
18, 5—9. 3. 15. 8. 5—5. 7. 15—9. 15, 14. 12. 17. 28— 
2. 3. 17. 27. 

14—8. 16. 27. 16. 20. 16. 5. 18. 13—17. 2—14—13. 15— 
12. 16. 20. 14. 5. 

10. 17. 28. 8. 10, 16. 15. 28. 10. 15. 8—10. 17. 3. 3. 18. 
12—5. 15. 13.” 

I do not find in Mr. Bruce’s later volume, Letters 
and Papers of the Verney Family down to the End 
of the Year 1639, issued by the Camden Society 
in 1853, any reference to this cipher : so I suppose 
that he had not solved it even then. 

I have transcribed the whole of the secret writ- 
ing, although the book in which it is found is 
easily accessible, in case any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
should wish to apply his “ingenuity” to the solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 

I confess that a cipher has always had an attrac- 
tion for me, and that even the advertisements 
which occasionally appear in the second column of 
the Times arouse my curiosity. These latter are 
generally of very easy solution, for I have read, I 
think, all that have appeared during the last few 
years. But Sir Ralph Verney’s cipher is not quite 


on 





so easy as these have usually been. It took me about | 


an hour to find out the key, and to read the eight 
wy aps of which the whole passage is composed, 

he key is as follows. Each numeral stands for a 
letter, but the letters are not arranged in their 
natural sequence, the order in which they occur being 
purely arbitrary, and the numbers 1, 19, 21, 23, 
24, 26, are not found in the printed passages. The 
following table will show the letters represented 
by the various numerals :-- 


2. f 8.8 l4. a 22. x 
3. Fr 9. w 15. e 25. y 
4.k 10. ¢ 16, i 27. m 
5. t ll.g 17. 0 28. n 
6. b 12. p 18. u 
7h 13. d 20. 1 


Either Sir Ralph Verney himself must have 
made a few errors in the application of his cipher, 
or else the transcriber or printer has created some 
confusion, for though the key is evidently the 
correct one, it fails in one or two instances, 
I subjoin the interpretation of the whole passage, 
numbering the several paragraphs into which it is 
divided. 

1. “ The Cadhuchins houti to be dissolued.” 

2. “No extracts of lettera to be aloued in this House.” 

3. “The Prince is noh come to Greenhich, three 
lette.” 

4. “Three greate ships etaied in France, Gersea, 
a letter from Lord 8. Albones.” 

5. “The King’s answer t th out petition about the 
militia.” 

6. “If a king offer to kil himselfe wee must not only 
aduise, but wrest the weapon from [him].” 

7. “ A similitud of a de pilat,” 

8. “ Conscienes corrupted.” 

I am afraid I must at once confess that the 
results do not repay me for the hour’s study spent 
upon the cipher, but, such as they are, I venture 
to lay them before your readers. The interpreta- 
tion was made the more difficult by the fact that 
in § 3 the words which I render “ come to” form 
but one word in the printed copy. In § 4, 
“ staied in France”; in § 5, “out petition” ; and 
in § 6, “not only,” are also printed as if each 
phrase formed but a single word; whilst in § 8 
“corrup ted” forms two words. This last error 
cost me much labour, as I met with it at an early 
stage of the decipherment. 

Let me add a word or two about the paragraphs 
as they now stand deciphered. In § 1 I suppose 
that “ Cadhuchin” must mean “ Capuchin,” 13, 
which stands for d, having been written for 12, 
which stands for p. “ Houti” I suppose means 
“house” : 5=t and 8=s, and 16=17 and 15=¢, 
being easily miswritten for each other. In §3 
“noh” is obviously “not,” 7—h having been 
written for 5=t: “lette” should be “letters.” 
In § 4 “ Gersea” is “ Jersey,” I have no doubt, as 
at p. 73 Sir Ralph writes, “Secure the iles of 
Wight and Gersie and Gernsey.” In § 5 I cannot 
explain “t th out,” unless we should read “ to the 
House’s petition,” meaning the “ Commons’ petition 
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concerning the militia” (see p. 150); and in §7 
there must be some error in “a de pilat.” Sir 
Ralplr does not appear to have been quite familiar 
with his own cipher, or perhaps he made these 
notes in the House itself, as we may gather from 
§ 2, and writing “‘on the knee” (p. v), and in 
great haste and with many interruptions, such as 
might be caused “ by some one, ina full house, 
pressing hastily against his elbow whilst he was in 
the act of taking his note” (p. vi), he had not the 
time necessary to consult his key, or to recall it 
quite accurately to mind. As the key unlocks the 
rest of the cipher quite correctly, we may readily 
allow that the instances in which it fails are errors, 
either in the writer, the transcriber, or the printer. 
W. Sparrow Simrsoy, 


KENT CHURCH NOTES, TAKEN BY 
FRANCIS THYNNE, LANCASTER HERALD. 
These and other notes are scattered about in a 

volume of the Cottonian MSS. (Cleopatra, C. iii.) 
in the British Museum. My attention was directed 
to them by an intimation in that valuable work, 
Sims’s Manual for the Herald and Genealogist, to 
the effect that at folios 1b, 55, 67, 94, 95, 103, 
156, 198 b, 204, and 215, are to be found church 
notes of Bedfordshire, &c. The greater portion, 
however, relate to Kent. 

Mr. Thorpe, among church notes for the diocese 
of Rochester, printed in the appendix to his 
Registrum Roffense, gives additional modern in- 
scriptions from Ightham Church at p. 979, and 
from Chiddingstone on p. 889; but almost all 
those which I now print had been long gone when 
he wrote. 

(Fo. 55.) 
9 nouemb. 1582. 
Ictham in Kent. 

of your charytie praye for the sowle of sir Richard’ 
Clement [in marg. : “ he was owner of the mote” | knight 
and Anne his fyrst wyfe daughter of sir w" Catesbye of 
northamptonshire knight w°"* Anne decesed’ the third’ 
daye of nouember a° di 1528, and the said sir Richarde 
decesed’ the ... daye of ...... a® diii M'd... one whose 
sowle Jesus hane mercye. 

One whose grauestone are these Armes. [Two shields 
tricked, viz. 1. Argent, a bend wavy ... voided or; on a 
chief gules three leopards’ faces of the third ; a bordure 
gobony ... and 2. The same (no tinctures expressed) 
impaling Argent, two lions passant gardant sable, 
crowne:l or. 

of your charytye praye for the sowle of Richard’ Astall 
m’ of arte of Cambridge and late parsonne of Ithame & 
Cheueninge and prebendarye of winghame the w*** 
decessed the 22 daye of August in the yere of our lord’ 
godde 1546. one whose sowle Jesus haue mercye. the 
armes are stollen awaye. 

There is a tombe of marbell’. [In marg.: “ yt is sup- 
posed by m™ Westone to be one hawte sometyme 
owner & founder of the mote; & by m" richires one 
cayne owner of the mote who maried w*" morrant Lord 





of morrants courte. & that is the truthe.” The last five 
words evidently added subsequently. } 

There is also a gentlemanne stately buried’ in armur 
cut out in stone in a vaute of the wall’. He bare a 
lyone ermyn doble teyled’ as appereth cut out vppon his 
bres{t}. 

(Fo. 55”.) 
Itam. 

in a marbell stone erected in the wall is this sett in 
brasse a trompett comyng out of the clowdes ynder w* 
is written ecce venio velociter. 

Jane the wyfe of Williame lambarde of lincolns Inne 
gent daughter of george molton of Itham esquier & of 
Agnes Polhill his wyfe. 

Dei ouis placida parentum agna 

Mitis viri solamen Dulce 

Jesu Christi reducis pastoris 

Summi parentis atque spousi 

In puluere prestolatur aduentum.* 
Obijt 21 die Septembr’ 1573. anni (sic) egressa a natali 
vicesimum ac nuptiis tercium. 


* That is:— 
“ God's sheep, the gentle lamb of (her) parents, 
Sweet comfort of a tender husband, 
Awaits in dust the coming of Jesus Christ, 
Home-bringing Shepherd, highest parent and spouse.” 
The linesin Harleian MS, No. 2917 (Kent church notes by 
John Philipot, “ Somerset,” and William Penson, “ Lan- 
caster’) may not perhaps be unacceptable in this place. 
Folio 88 of that MS. is a dirty blank page, and seems to 
be the cover to a second portion of it (i.¢. a separate 
memorandum book ?). On the reverse side (folio 88»), as 
though written on the fly-leaf, are the lines alluded to, 
which 1 believe have never yet been printed,} and run as 
follows :— 
** Like to the damaske rose you see, 
Or like y® blossom on y* tree ; 
Or like y* daynty flower of May, 
Or like y* morneinge to y* day ; 
Or like y* Sunne, or like y* shade, 
Or like y* gourd y" Jonas had 
Euen soe is Man, whoes thred is spun, Xc. 
John: Phillipott.” 
John Philipot, it is said, died in indigence. Much in- 
justice has, I think, been done to the memory of his son 
Thomas, whom Gough and subsequent writere (they 
apparently following blindly in Gough's wake) accuse of 
having filched the contents of Villare Cantianum from 
his father’s collectiors for a history of Kent. Far from 
this being the case, 1t would seem, rather, that there is 
frequently manifested in Villare Cantianum marked 
ignorance of the contents of those collections, now pre- 
served among the Lansdowne MSS. in the British 
Museum. Indeed, I imagine we should not be justified 
in holding otherwise than that, if the father Aad had 
any hand in the preparation of the materials for the 
work in question, the information afforded would have 
been much more exhaustive and considerably more 
reliable. Besides, the collections referred to are not in 
the handwriting of John Philipot (having merely anno- 
tations in his hand), and it is stated by him, in the 
volumes themselves, that they were simply in his charge 
(doubtless for some person or persons unknown, perhaps 
for Sir Edward Dering). 


[¢ They have appeared in “N.& Q.”; see 5% 8. iii. 
291. As a great deal was written at the time on the 
subject of these lines that may interest Mz. GREENSTRERT 
and others, we give the other references: 5” 8, ii, 227, 
296, 336, 373 ; ini. 99, 349, 377. ] 
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the mannor of Ithame was bought by Sir Robert reade, 
cheif Justice of the Comon place, of John Dunham, 
esquier, of notingham ; & in the end came to the Wil- 
lobyes, discended from , daughter of the said reade ; 
the gyfte of the same aduouson is now in the handes of 
Thomas Willobye, esquire, by reasone of the said maunor. 


Fo. 56.) 
12 Nou® 1582. 
Chiddingstone in Kent. 

Orate pro animabus Thome Willowbye, militis, vnius 
Justiciar’ Dii regis de banco, filij Xpoferi Willughbye, 
militis, ac etiam Di Willughby In comitatu suffolke, et 
Diie Brigette vxoris Thome Willoughby predicti, vnius 
filiarum et heredum Roberti Rede, militis, ac primatis 
de comuni loco Justiciar’. Qui quidem Thomas obijt 
28 die Septembr’ A° Di 1545 quorum animabus pro- 
pitietur Deus. 

about whose tombe is these armes. [In trick six 
quarterings, viz. 1, ..., a cross engrailed ...; 2, ..., a cross 
moline ...; 3, quarterly, 1 and 4, ...,a lion rampant ..., 
Zand 3, ..., a fret ...; 4, ..., a lion rampant, double tailed, 
..3 5,..., erusilly ..., a fess dancettée ...; 6, Ermine, 
two bars ..., impaling quarterly, 1 and 4, ..., on a bend 
wavy ... three martlets (?) ..., 2, ..., a fess ... between 
three boars’ heads ..., 3, ..., a chevron engrailed ..., and 
in chief two hunting horns (query if there should not be 
a third in base)... On the left side of the shield is 
tricked a crest of a king’s head sable, wreathed and 
crowned or, and on the right side another of a boar's 
head eable. | 

orate pro anima Dii Joh’is mason quondam rectoris 
huius ecclesie. qui obijt in mens’ Januar’ A° Dii 1446 
cuius propi(tijetur Deus. 

orate pro anima magistri Joh’is wodd decretorum 
bacalarij nuper rectoris huius ecclesie ac prebendarij de 
Hastinges qui obijt 7 die Maij A° Di 1487 cuius anime 
propi(tijetur deus, 

JAMES GREENSTREET. 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ Henry V.,” Act 11. sc. 3, Lt. 47.— 

** Pist. The world [word] is, Pitch and pay: trust none.” 

The accepted explanation given by Dyce in his 
glossarial note is :— 

“A proverbial equivalent to ‘pay on delivery.’ (‘One 
of the old laws of Blackwell Hall was that a penny be 
_ by the owner of every bale of cloth for pitching.’ 

‘armer: who, as Nares observes, seems to suggest that 
the expression originated from pitching goods in a market 
and paying immediately for their standing.) ” 

One objection to this is that there is no proof of 
immediate payment being compulsory, while the 
saying requires it, and the whole gist of Pistol’s 
words is, “ Allow no chalk scores.” Another is 
that this reduplicate phrase is a nautical one. To 
pitch is either to pitch surfaces, as a ship’s side, or 
to pitch seams, but its meaning here is defined by 
the almost equivalent pay, i.e. to pitch seams, as, 
for instance, between the planks of a deck ; a word 
derived by Admiral Smyth from the French poiz, 
oe this etymology may be doubtful. Pistol 


nal pun, or more probably adopts one then in use, 
Sailors, always ready to apply their ordinary sea 
language, would use it in their visits to the land 
“public,” jocularly meaning “ pitch [it down your 
throat] and pay,” or “ pitch [your money on the 
counter] and pay”; or,a common custom with sea- 
men, “pitch [and toss] and let the loser pay.” 
Pistol was much more likely to be “up” in such 
slang than in the cloth market rules. Curiously 
enough, while Admiral Smyth gives both to pitch 
and to pay, he does not notice the double phrase, 
but, though a mere landsman passenger, I have 
heard it not unfrequently. B. NicHoxson. 


Cuorvusss 1n “ Pericies.”—In chorus to Act ii. 
Gower, after describing the storm and shipwreck, 
says :— 

** All perishen, of man, of pelf, 
Ne aught escapen but himself.” 

To this Mr. Dyce’s note is : “ Here the old editions 
have escapend, most probably by the transcriber’s 
or printer’s mistake, since our author writes 
perishen in the preceding line.” Surely the old 
editions are right: if we read escapen we have 
a plural verb agreeing with a singular noun; on 
the other hand the participle escapend makes, I 
think, much better sense, viz., “all perish, men and 
goods, nothing escaping but himself (Pericles).” 

I may add that Gower, whose language the 
writer of these choruses imitates, uses semetimes 
the part. in -end, thus swounende (Confessio 
Amantis, lib. viii. vol. iii. p. 311, ed. Pauli), 
walkende (ibid., p. 314). 

Again, in the chorus to Act v., we read in Mr. 
Dyce’s edition :— 

‘In your supposing once more put your sight 

Of heavy Pericles ; think this his bark ; 
Where what is done in action, more. if might, 
Shall be discover’d ; please you, sit and hark.” 
The third line is to me unintelligible as it 
stands ; if we delete the comma after “ more,” and 
for “if” read “ of,” the meaning will be, “ Where 
what is done shall be disclosed in action, which is 
greater in power than my recital.” The same idea 
appears in the chorus to Act iii. :— 
**T nill relate, action may 
Conveniently the rest convey ; 
Which might not what by me is told.” 
B & Ve 

“Twetrtra Nicut,” Act 1. sc. 3, tu. 126-7 
(5™ §. xi. 124.)—Dr. Nicnorson has made an- 
other trip ad inferos in quest of “light” to eluci- 
date the text of Shakspeare. I do not think his 
second voyage has been more successful than was 
his first. This time he has come back with 
“darkness visible” wherewith to clothe the nether 
limbs of Sir Andrew Aguecheek. Shakspeare 
always makes his characters act consistently with 
the folly or wisdom which was in them. He would 





(i.e. Shakespeare), therefore, either makes an origi- 


never have made a vain coxcomb like Sir Andrew 
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show the good taste to choose so unpretending a 
colour as black. By “a dam’d coloured stocke” 
I understand checkered hose. To this day old 
people among the peasantry of Scotland speak of 
any checkered garment as being of the “dam- 
brod,” Anglict “ draught-board,” pattern, 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 

P.S.—Just after I had posted the foregoing 
note my welcome weekly visitant the Atheneum 
came in. There (Feb. 22, p. 255) I was pleased 
to find confirmation of my surmise that the dandies 
of the Elizabethan age were not content with hose 
of black or “smoakie browne.” Describing 
Oliver’s portrait of Robert Dudley, Earl of Lei- 
cester, the writer says: “ He looks like a dandy 
grown fat in the body, with a reddish face, his 
legs remaining ‘shapely’ and much cared for, 
being duly honoured in diaper hose.” 


“Romeo AnD Juiet,” Act I. sc, Iv. L. 91 (5 
§. xi. 22.\—The following extract from Turner’s 
Remarkable Providences, 1697, chap. cxxvi., shows, 
I think, that the entanglement of the hair caused 
by plica polonica was not regarded as auspicious : 

“7, Pride of Hair was punished, saith Dr. Bolton, at 
first with an ugly Intanglement, sometime in the form 
of a great Snake, sometime of many little ones, full of 
Nastiness, Vermin, and noisome Smell; and that which 
is most to be admired, and never Age saw before, pricked 
with a Needle, they yielded bloody Drops. This first 
began in Poland, afterwards entred into Germany ; and 
all that then cut off this horrible snaky Hair, either lost 
their Eyes, or the Humour falling down upon other 
Parts, tortured them extreamly. Methinks, saith our 
Author, our monstrous Fashionsts, Males and Females ; 
the one for nourishing their horrid Bushes of Vanity, the 
other for cutting their Hair, should fear and tremble, dc. 
Bolton's Preparation to Death.” 

W. G. Srowe. 


Walditch, Bridport. 


Gorttta.—It is well known that this word 
occurs in the Periplus or Circumnavigation of 
Hanno the Carthaginian. As the book may 
not be known to some readers, I make a note of 
the passage. The original treatise, written pro- 
bably in Punic, is lost, but a Greek translation 
has come down to us, from which a Latin transla- 
tion was also made. The treatise is a very short 
one, and the passage about the gorillas occurs just 
at the end of it. I quote from an edition printed 
in 1674, which contains both the Latin and Greek 
translations: “Erant autem multo plures viris 
mulieres, corporibus hirsuts, quas interpretes nostri 
Gorillas vocabant. [Greek text—ds oi épynvees 
«xaXovv yopiAXas.] Nos persequendo virum 
capere ullum nequivimus ; omnes enim per pre- 
cipitia, que facile scandebant, et lapides in nos 
conjiciebant, evaserunt. Foeminas tamen cepimus 
tres, quas, cum mordendo et lacerando abducturis 
feniterentur, occidimus, et pelles eis detractas in 








Carthaginem retulimus.” J.e. There were many 
more females than males, with their bodies covered 
with hair, whom our interpreters called Gorillas. 
We could never take a male by pursuing him ; 
for they all got away up the precipices, which they 
easily climbed, whence they threw stones at us. 
But we caught three females, which, because they 
struggled with their captors by biting and tearing, 
we slew ; and, having skinned them, we took their 
skins home to Carthage. 

In Smith’s Dictionary we are told that the 
Periplus was also edited by Falconer in 1797, 
with an English translation. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Mr. Srurceon on Ansurp Errtarns.—In John 
Ploughman’s Talk, p. 173, Mr. Spurgeon has 
written as follows :-— 

“T’ve often heard tell of patience on a monument, but 
I have never seen it sitting there when I have gone 
through churcbyards ; I have a good many times seen 
stupidity on a monument; and I have wondered why the 
parson, or the churchwarden, or the beadle, or whoever 
else has the ruling of things, let people cut such rubbish 
on the stones. Why,a Glo’stershire man told me that at 
Dymock graveyard there 's a writing like this :— 

‘ Too sweetur babes you nare did see 
Than God amity gave to wee ; 
But they wur ortaken wee agur fits, 
And hear they lys has dead as nits.’ 

“T’ve read pretty near enough silly things myself in 
our Surrey burying-grounds to filla book. Better leave 
the grave alone than set up a monument to your own 
ignorance. 

Mr. Spurgeon, I must say, is not too severe in 
some of his remarks on “ Monuments,” pp. 170- 
176, but perhaps some one acquainted with the 
locality will tell us whether any such absurd 
epitaph as the above is, or has been, in Dymock 
Churchyard. Statements such as the above have 
sometimes been made without good warrant, and, 
when that is the case, they should not be left 
uncontradicted. 

I am glad to have the opportunity of denying 
that there is, or was, in the old churchyard of 
Cheltenham, over the remains of a lady and her 
three daughters, an inscription to this effect :— 

“ Here lye I and my three daughters, 
Died from drinking the Cheltenham waters. 
If we had stuck to Epsonrsalts, 
We shouldn’t be now in these ‘ere vaults.” 

It has been gravely asserted in print, within the 
last few months, that this inscription may be seen 
in the churchyard of Cheltenham. Many persons, 
I know, are under the impression that the lines are 
there, but I have made careful examination and 
inquiry, and I can safely affirm that, objectionable 
as some of the inscriptions may be considered, the 
churchyard in question has never been profaned 
by the admission of such an one as I have given. 
“ Of all places for jokes and fun the queerest are 
tombstones.” So writes Mr. Spurgeon, and he 
and I are at one in this particular. ABHBA. 
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Ortery or Proversiat Sayines.—It is some- 
times difficult to trace certain sayings which have 
become proverbial to their true source. One of 
these, and a very expressive as well as general 
dictum, is the following : “ Man proposes, but God 
disposes.” If I mistake not, this saying first met 
me, many years ago, when reading the commen- 
tary of the good old Puritan writer Matthew 
Henry, and there is ground for believing that he 

ets credit for its origination with a good many. 
Eately, however, it occurred during my reading of 
the well-known tractate of Thomas 4 Kempis, De 
Imitatione Christi, wherein is the following passage 
(lib. i. cap. xix.): “Justorum propositum, in 
gratiid Dei potius, quam in propria sapientia 
pendet : in quo et semper confidunt, quicquid 
arripiunt. Nam homo proponit, sed Deus dis- 
ponit: nec est in homine via ejus.” M. E. 

Belfast. 


Sat as A Protection acarnst Evin Sprrrits. 
—Salt is used in Morocco as a protection against 
the evil one. “A Jewess one morning, in bidding 
adieu to her friends, put her fingers into a salt- 
cellar and took from it a large pinch of salt, which, 
her friend told me afterwards, was to preserve her 
from the evil one” (Richardson’s Travels in Mo- 
rocco, London, 1860, vol. ii. p. 21). It is used for 
a similar purpose in passing from one room to 
another in the dark. The varied superstitions 
regarding salt are very curious, not the least re- 
markable point being their wide geographical dis- 
tribution. Wititum E. A. Axon, 


Orator.— Macaulay quotes the following stanza 
“as a genuine production of Harley’s muse” 
(History of England, ed. 1864, vol. iv. p. 41, foot- 
note, 1857) :— 

“T honour the men, sir, 

Who are ready to answer 

When I ask them to stand by the Queen, 

In spite of orators 

And bloodthirsty praters, 

Whose hatred I highly esteem.” 
I am aware that the pronunciation of such words 
as orator, curator, senator, &c., has already been 
discussed in “ N. & Q.,” and therefore only now 
make a note of the above. 

Wittiam Georce Buack. 
1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


Hotty axnp Ivy THAT HAVE ADORNED 
Cuurcues.—It may be rather late to mention this 
for any one not knowing the virtue arising there- 
from, but it may be worth recording that in many 
— of Worcestershire and Herefordshire the 

olly and ivy that have adorned churches at 
Christmas time are much esteemed and cherished. 

If a small branch of holly with the berries upon 
it is taken home and hung up in the house, it is 
considered sure to bring a lucky year. A little of 
this church ivy given to sheep is considered likely 


to make them bring two lambs apiece. The ever- 
greens that were hung up in the house must, how- 
ever, all be burned, except the mistletoe bough, 
which should be kept throughout the year, and 
generally is in farmhouses, as, according to old 
people, it prevented any bad effect from the evil 
eye, and fiends and hobgoblins were scared away 
by it, as stated in this verse of an old sagacious 
adviser :— 
“On Candlemas Eve kindle the fire, and then 
Before sunset let every leaf it bren ; 
But the mistletoe must hang agen 
Till Christmas next return ; 
This must be kept, wherewith to tend 
The Christmas bough, and house defend, 
For where it’s safely kept, the fiend 
Can do no mischief there.” 

Some country churches in Worcestershire and 
Herefordshire are still usually decked with sprigs 
of yew at Easter, and boughs of fragrant fresh- 
leaved birch at Whitsuntide, as I have myself seen ; 
and a sprig of yew thus deemed consecrated, when 
taken and kept in the house, is deemed a preser- 
vative from the influence or entrance of any malig- 
nant spirit. In like manner a branch of the birch 
is honoured by being placed on or over the knead- 
ing-trough, for thus placed it was considered to be 
a sure antidote against heavy bread. 

Epwiy Lees, F.L.S. 


Ancient Hearse-ciotus.—The following is a 
list (with the present possessor and approximate 
date) of the ancient hearse-cloths which I personally 
examined during 1878. If any correspondent who 
has personally examined any such pall not included 
in my list, which I desire to make as complete as 
possible, will favour me, direct, with particulars of 
it I shall be much obliged :— 

Fishmongers’ Company, A.D. 1381; Vintners’ Com- 
pany, 1450; St. Gregory’s Church, Norwich, 1450; Ditto, 
1450; Suddlers’ Company, 1480; Merchant Taylors’ 
Company, 1512; Dunstable, Rector of, 1516; Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, 1525; Ironmongers’ Company (por- 
tion), 1616; Parish Clerks’ Society, 1686; Watermen’s 


Company, 1709. 
Witiram H. Sewer, M.A. 
Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 


“LEATHERN ApAm” in Edward IIT., Act ii- 
sc. ii. ], 120, p. 1044, col. 1, Leopold Shakspere : 
“The sin is more, to hack and hew poor men, 
Than to embrace, in an unlawful bed, 
The register of all varieties 
Since /eathern Adam ’til this youngest hour.” 
The unhappy emendation of this racy leathern into 
heathen (Jahrbuch, 1878, p. 78) having been with- 
drawn, on my strong protest, I add an extract 
from Stubbes, which of course shows that leathern 
means “skin-clad,” though it includes, I think, 
Adam in his own skin, before he got the beasts’ 
ones :— 
“ Spudeus. Did the Lord cloth our first parents in 
leather, as not hauing any thing more preciouse to attyro 
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them withall, or for that it might be a permanent rule, 
or patern, vnto vs (his posterity) for euer, wherafter we 
are of force to make all our garments, so as it is not now 
Jawfull to go in richer arraye, without offendinge his 
maiestie! 

Philoponus....1 suppose not that his heauenlye maiesty 
would that those garments of lether should stand as a rule 
or pattern of necessytie vnto vs, wherafter we shold be 
bound to shape all our apparell for euer, or els greeuously 
to offende; but yet by this we may see his blessed will 
is, that we should rather go an ace beneth our degree, 
than a iote aboue.”—P. Stubbes, Anatomie of Abuses, 
1581 (ed. F. J. F., New Shakspere Soc.), pp. 37-8 

F. J. F. 

AsTRoOLoGIcAL Prepictions FuLFILLED.— 

“ Partial Eclipse of the Moon at the Cape of Good 
Hope. The ecliptic conjunction takes place at 1.5 Pp M. 
of January 22nd, Cape mean time Saturn in the 11th 
will bring some difficulties on the Government, and these 
may chiefly be in connexion with hostile acts perpetrated 
by discontented tribes, as Mars squares Saturn from the 
7th house.”’—Zadkiel’s Almanac, published last autumn 


was the date 


M. 


January 22, it will be remembered, 
of the Isandula disaster. C. C. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 

Tue First Epirion or “Jonn Gitpry.”— 
Lowndes (Bohn’s ed. SAYS : John Gilpin, a ballad, 
Lond., Johnson, 1783. First appeared in the Public 


Advertizer, 1782. Afterwards in 24mo.” This 
leaves us somewhat in doubt as to the size of 
Johnson's edition. Is the 24mo. meant or not 


meant to refer to this first separate issue of the 
ballad ? Could some of your readers kindly supply 
a transcript of the title-page, size, pagination, and 
other bibliographical details? Was the poem first 
published in a paper wrapper? I have an early 
undated chap-book edition, which I suspect copies 
the text of the first edition, inasmuch as in many 
small details the ballad has since been recast, and 
in all instances for the better. The chap-book is 
entitled “‘ The Humourous History of John Gilpin, 
of Cheapside, London, to which is added, the Story 
of an Elephant. Printed by Howard & Evans, 
Long Lane, West Smithfield, London,” n.d. 16mo. 
pp. 24, with rude and very inappropriate cuts. It 
will be seen from the two subjoined stanzas, which 
I have contrasted with the version of the ballad 
which appears in the Poems, second edition, Lond., 
Johnson, 1786, 2 vols. 8vo., that the ballad has 
been considerably altered. 


Chap book. 

“The horse, who never had before 
Been handled in this kind, 
Affrizhted fled—And as he flew 
Left all the world behind.” 











Poems, second ed., 1786. 
“ The horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more.”’ 
And again :— 
Chap-book. 
“The youth did ride and soon they met ; 
He tried to st p John's horse 
By seizing fast the flowing rein ; 
But only made things worse.’ 
Poems, 
“The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming beck amain, 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop 
By catching at his rein.” 


second ed., 1786. 


Sie 


A supprosep Oxrorp “ OLp CHARACTER” ovT 
or Oxrorp.—Can any one tell the modern world 
anything about one who appears, like Counsellor 
Bickerton (5" §. xi. 172), to have “left society in 
disgust ” in the first quarter of this century? He 
was a tall, scholar-like or schoolmaster-like k oking 


old gentleman—undoubtedly gentleman—when | 
remember him, some forty or forty-five years ago, 
and always appeared in cap and gown. He lived 


in Lordship’s Place, Lawrence Street, near old 
Chelsea Church, and within a throw of 
Mr. Carlyle’s house. The only public appearances 
of the by no means unvenerable M.A., or perchance 
D.D., occurred at the hour of ten in the morning, 
when he was to be seen proceeding from his house 
to Battersea Bridge on one invariable errand. He 
carried a vessel, and, arrived at exactly the centre 
of the bridge, he used to let this down into the river 
by a string, drawing up as much water as it would 
hold. He would then detach the string and carry 
home his daily replenished vase with the same 
grave and decorous air with which he had carried 
it empty. That we small boys should, in holiday 
time, look on one whom we took for a head master 
thus solemnly engaged in his cap and gown, and 
look with unmoved faces, was hardly to be ex- 
pected ; but I think there was something of a look 
of sorrow in his gravity, and some tradition of a 
lost wife, which taught us to smother our enjoy- 
ment. Hitton Henpurny. 


stone’ 


Sr. AnpREWw’s, PortLanp.—I should be glad of 
any information concerning the ruined church of 
St. Andrew, Portland. Does any portion of it 
now exist? Was it ever associated in any way 
with Queen Anne? J. 8. Upat. 

Inner Temple. 


Bareainine: Prix Fixe.— Having a fixed 
price in shops is now by many considered an 
English invention. Ladies who like close bar- 
gains know better. Do we owe the prevalence 
of the practice of a fixity of price to one of the 
many social influences of the now-expiring Quakers? 
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Half a century ago I remember shops where the 
Friend would not even alter his price for a lady. 
This was done on conscientious motives. The 
English wiseacre who goes to be imposed on in a 
Turkish bazaar considers bargaining one of the 
many peculiarities of Turkish barbarism. How- 
ever Turkish women may be like others in the 
love of bargaining, a genuine Turk may be seen to 
refuse to buy of a shopkeeper who has offered to 
deal at a lower rate. On the same conscientious 
principle as the Friend, he considers the “ man of 
two prices” as a liar and a cheat. 
Hype CLarKe. 


Portucugese TREATY oF 1661 AND THE Re- 
STORATION oF CoLompo,—It is not, I believe, 
generally known that, by the treaty of June 23, 
1661, between Portugal and Great Britain (in 
other words, the marriage settlement of Charles IT. 
and Catherine of Braganza), the English Govern- 
ment engaged itself to restore to Portugal, 
if in any case the isle of Ceylon, taken by the 
Dutch, should fall into the power of England, the 
possession of the town and port of Colombo, and 
in the second mémoire of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment (Correspondence on Delogoa Bay, p. 182) it 
is quietly observed, “et que cette clause attend 
depuis deux siécles son exécution, quoique les 
Anglais aient regu Ceylon des Hollandais.” Have 
the Portuguese Government ever made any remon- 
strance to the British on the non-execution of this 
stipulation ? Henry Hatt. 

Lavender Hill. 


MEDAL COMMEMORATING THE EXECUTION OF 
Marie Antornette.—I have among other medals 
and coins a medal in pewter, commemorating the 
execution of Marie Antoinette. It is much de- 
faced, and was dug up in my parish nearly forty 
years since. Obverse, head to right, “ Maria 
Anton. Austr.”; reverse, cart with horse, figure in 
cart to back of horse, mob surrounding ; legend, 
m venit ultima” (? this last word); date under 
horse and cart, mpcc—. Were any others issued 
in other metal, or was the base deed commemorated 
only, as fitting, in base metal? W. G. P. 


Ricnuarp Witson, Artist.—I have a water- 
colour picture by this artist, painted, it is believed, 
cirea 1750, during his stay in Italy, and repre- 
senting the ruins of the Temple of Venus at Baiz. 
It has been in the family for sixty or seventy 
years, to the personal knowledge of one of its 
members, and was, even so far back, reputed an 
old and valuable possession. A few days ago I 
bought for a trifling sum at a printseller’s shop an 
exact copy, but in sepia, unframed and mounted 
on card. The paper, mount, and writing show it 
to be contemporary, or but little later than the 
date of the original, and the size is also identical, 
2lin. long by 13 in. high. I should be glad to 








know if both these are themselves copies of some 
well-known picture by this artist, and, if so, 
whether it has been engraved, or where the original 
is to be seen. If this be not so, the coincidence 
of my obtaining a replica is curious, as until 1842 
the picture was never out of Edinburgh. 

W. C. J. 


“Tue Ittustratep Famity Journar.”—In 
1844-5 a weekly magazine, price twopence, ap- 
peared under this title, and my impression is that 
its career did not extend more than six months, 
It was very well supplied with wood engravings : 
several of Tennyson’s poems, as Mariana in the 
Moated Grange and Oriana, were illustrated by 
them ; and it contained an excellent series of papers 
entitled “ Recreations of Mr. Zigzag, the Elder,” 
giving an account of archeological rambles to 
places of interest. The periodical was far above 
the ordinary level. How many volumes of it were 
issued ? Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tuomas Fietrcuer, or New Conwece, Ox- 
rorpD, M.A. Jay. 14, 1692, B. anv D.D. June, 
1707.— Wood says he was possessed of the dona- 
tive of Fairfield, co. Somerset, in 1694. Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” state his parentage ? 

H. 8. G. 


Henry Frevprne, the novelist, is commonly 
said to have lived some portion of his life in this 
village. I should be glad to know if any authority 
exists for this statement. We have a house called 
Fielding’s Lodge, where he is said to have written 
Tom Jones. On the slab which projects over the 
door of this house, which was at one time evidently 
of some importance, is placed a stone crest of a 
pheenix rising out of a mural coronet. I have 
failed to identify this with any family, and should 
be grateful for any explanation or help. 

Wm. Sroxses Suaw, 
Vicar of Tiverton-on-Avon, near Bath. 


Heratpry.—The following coat of arms appears 
in a window of Melsonby Church, North Riding 
of Yorkshire. Perhaps some of your readers might 
be able to identify them :—Argent, on a chevron, 
between three crescents sable, as many crosslets 
fitchee of the field. H. E. 


Georce I.—Had he any children by Miss Brett, 
daughter of the Countess of Macclesfield ? 
EcuxcrIc. 


Sr. Mawes Castie.—In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1765 the appointment of Lieut.-Col. Pigot 
to the keepership of St. Mawes Castle is recorded. 
Where may a list of his successors in this office be 
found, and in whose hands was the appointment 
vested ? H. W. 

New Univ, Club. 
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Otp Loypon Prrerimaces.—I picked up, 
some time ago, a scrapbook in which is pasted a 
collection of “Pilgrimages in London,” full of 
antiquarian lore, and occasionally illustrated. A 
MS. note says that these sketches appeared in the 
Britannia newspaper in 1842. They extend as 
far afield as Pope’s villa at Twickenham, and even 
to Cowley’s house at Chertsey. They are now some- 
what out of date, but it would interest myself, 
and many others also probably, to learn who was 
the author of them. 

Payments In Cuurcn Porcues.—Vincent 
Tuke, Vicar of Sunning, Berks, in 1592 leaves 
by will sundry sums of money, among others 
a legacy to each of his’ daughters, “to be paid in 
the church porch.” Was this a common custom 
at the time? E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Firework Disptays.—Having been for some 
time engaged in collecting information and en- 
gravings illustrative of this subject, I shall feel 
extremely obliged to any of your correspondents 
who may feel inclined to send me any scraps of old 
gossip about pyrotechnical exhibitions which they 
may happen to come across, or to inform me of any 
engravings they may meet with bearing thereon. 

J. Error Honey. 

Childwall, Richmond, Surrey. 


Tue Sate Famiry.—Will some reader of 
“N. & Q.” give me what information he can re- 
specting the Lancashire family of Sale ? 

J. H. Wuireneap. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Licut.-Gen. James Sr. Crair, Colonel Ist 
Regiment of Foot, Governor of Cork, and Member 
for Fife, died October 4, 1762 (Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1762, p. 6CO). What was his lineage, and 
did he leave descendants? Was Major St. Clair, 
who died “lately, aged ninety-four” (London 
Magazine, May, 1762, p. 285), kin to General St. 
Clair? Where was General St. Clair buried ? 
He had been appointed Governor of Cork in 1751 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, 1751, p. 92). 

T. H. M. 


Suckiine’s Battap.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” inform me who were the lady and 
entleman whose wedding is celebrated in Sir John 
uckling’s inimitable verses ? M. 


Tue CanonicaL Books or THe OLD anp New 
Testaments.—Is there any parliamentary enact- 
ment forbidding the publication of the above 
apart from the so-called apocryphal books, existing 
customs notwithstanding ? A. D. F. 

“Setr-ForMATION ; OR, THE HISTORY OF AN 


Inpivipvat Minp.”—In what part of Words- 
worth’s works is mention made of Self- Formation ; 





or, the History of an Individual Mind, by Capel 
Lofft the younger? E. A. L. Hoipen. 
School House, Ipswich. 


Imitation By Contrary Movement.—Cheru- 
bini, in his treatise called A Course of Counter- 
point and Fugue, gives in chapter xvii. a double 
scale, one member ascending from middle c to its 
octave, the other descending from the c above 
middle c and descending to middle c; conse- 
quently the scales intersect between Fandc. In 
imitation by free contrary motion you are to 
choose the correlated notes. There are many other 
such scales given by him on which to construct 
imitations of various sorts. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” simply refer me to any works in which 
they are explained? I can discover no reason 
for them, nor how they ever came to be selected, 
and Cherubini seems to know as little about it 
as myself. He simply sets them down and says use 
them; and the use I admit is simple enough, 
except in the triple scales of Azopardi, the Maltese 
com poser. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 





Replies. 


WAS ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL EVER CALLED 
EASTMINSTER? 
(5 8. xi. 62.) 

Dr. Sparrow Simpson has raised a very in- 
teresting question. 

1. At an early period St. Paul’s was called a 
minster, like York (Minster), Lichfield (Minster 
Pool), Lincoln (Minster Yard), Sarum (Minster 
Spire), Southwell, Beverley, Ripon, Wimborne, 
all occupied by secular canons. 

2. “ Eastminster” (“ Nova abbatia juxta Tur- 
rim”) would clearly have been so called in dis- 
tinction to Westminster Abbey, from its date of 
foundation in 1350. I doubt if it was even a 
popular appellation. It is called the Abbey of 
Tower Hill, suppressed Mar. 31, 1539(Wriothesley’s 
Diary, i. 94; Grey Friars’ Chron., 75), and in an 
undated special commission of Elizabeth, on a 
plan, Graces’ Abbey. In 1346 the king certainly 
complained, after the loss of several noble knights 
in a terrible storm whilst crossing the Channel, 
that he was always sure to meet with bad weather 
when homeward bound (Ann. de Oseneid, s.a.). 
St. Mary de Grace, by the Tower, may have been 
built in pursuance of a vow then made. Erasmus 
only is answerable for calling St. Paul’s East 
Minster. It stands near West Smithfield, and St. 
Mary’s stood close to East Smithfield. 

3. The first historic mention of Westminster 
(Abbey) occurs in the notice of Harold’s burial 
under the year 1040 (Anglo-Saxon Chron., 8.a.). 
In the Lay of the Battle of Hastings the palace is 
thus mentioned :— 
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“ Fertur ab antiquis que Guest vocitata colonis, 
Post Petri nomen auxit ab ecclesia,” 

L. 667-8. 

The English History makes Canute rebuke the 
tides,— 
*‘ desur Tamise, 
Li floz veneit pres del Eglise 

Ki Westmuster ert apelé.” L. 4699. 
On the other hand, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
says, under the year 962, “ Paules minster” was 
burned, and I concluded that in allusion to this 
minster the West-Minster obtained its name. 
In 785 Offa’s charter mentions a gift to St. Peter 
and the Lord’s people living in Torneia, “in loco 
terribili, quod dicitur eet Uuestmunstur” (Kemble, 
Cod. Dipl., exlix.). Edward the Confessor says, 
“Ad laudem Regis wterni et ad honorem 8. Pauli 
restauravi libertatem ad monasterium ipsius 
statutum in Lundonia civitate ubi diu S. Erken- 
waldus episcopatum tenuit” (ib., n. 913, clearly 
a confirmation of Athelstan’s charter); and this 
title (tb., 1127) dates back to the time of Ethel- 
bert of Kent, “dedit episcopo Mellito terram.. . 
ad monasterii sui solatium scilicet monasterium 
S. Pauli apostoli” (ib., 982, from “ Reg. B., f. 20, 

n. Dec. et cap. S. Pauli”). ‘“Sanctés Paules 
Mynstre” is mentioned by Athelstan (ib., 1126), 
and “ Monasterium §. Pauli” by Edgar in 967 
(ib., 1259). 

In order to distinguish the two minsters the 
conventual was called, by a marked reduplication, 
West-minster-Abbey. “Mellitus episcopus habuit 
sedem in Pauli apostoli ecclesia... et monas- 
terium B. Petri in occidentali civitatis parte fecit” 
(W. Malmesb., lib. ii. § 141). 

4. There is no deed of surrender in the Record 
Office, but there are some notices in the Ministers’ 
Accompts, 31 & 32 Hen. VIII., n. 112, m. 42, and 
Suppression Papers Misc., 833/5, of Grace Abbey. 

Mackenziz E. ©. Watcort. 


The question raised by Dr. Sparrow Simpson 
as to the origin of the name Westminster is one 
of much interest. I think it is unnecessary to say 
anything more to disprove the story that it was 
given to distinguish the Abbey from that of St. 
Mary Grace’s, near the Tower, founded in 1349, 
and named Eastminster. The point to consider 
is, what were the circumstances in A.D. 600-650 
which could lead to the designation of the newly 
built monastery of Thorney Island, a little west of 
London, as the West Monastery or Minster? The 
name Thorney was evidently rather a term of 
contempt, and the new church, “ Ecclesia beati 
Petri que sita est in loco terribili qui ab incolis 
Thorneya nuncupatur,” deserved a new and a 
better name. Did it get the name of West 
Minster because the new minster was west of 
London, or was it called West to distinguish it 
from some other minster in London ? 

Passing over for the present the question 





whether the name might not merely apply to its 
relative position to the centre of the metropolis, 
as the minster to the west of London, there 
remains the question, Was there already a monas- 
tery or minster in London? The answer which 
has been given is that St. Paul’s was then not only 
a minster, but, as the seat of the bishopric, the 
minster of London. Dr. Simpson says to render 
this probable two things are necessary, first, to 
show that St. Paul’s ever was a monasterium, and 
secondly that, if so, it was ever called Eastminster. 

I would suggest, and I do so with the greatest 
deference, that at that time St. Paul’s was within 
the meaning of the word a “minster.” All the 
earliest deeds and charters mentioned by Dugdale 
(Hist. St. Paul’s) refer to it as a monastery. The 
first charter of Aithelbert gives Tillingham manor 
to “scilicit monasterium 8. Pauli.” The same 
expression is used in Athelstan’s charters, con- 
firming lands at Sandon, &c., and here Dugdale 
not only gives the Latin translation, “S. Pauli 
monasterium,” but also the original Saxon word 
“mynrtne ” (or minster); and this word is also 
used in the charters of Eadgar, Aithelred, Cnudi, 
and Edward the Confessor. After that nearly all 
the deeds are made to the church, to the bishop, 
or to the canons; the monastery was wholly 
merged in the larger and more important titles. 
All this would seem to show that the ecclesiastical 
establishment of St. Paul’s was deemed and styled 
a “minster” about A.p. 700-800, 

As regards the second question, I do not find 
anything to lead to the belief that the church or 
minster of St. Paul was ever called East-minster, 
neither do I see that this would be necessary as 
leading to the use of the word West-minster. We 
need not suppose that there were two minsters 
founded at the same time, one called from its 
situation East and the other West, but rather that, 
there being one minster already in London, and 
that the seat of the bishopric, any other one, to 
prevent confusion, must have the prefix of West, 
East, New, or some other peculiarity to distin- 
guish it. In the same way we have Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, to distinguish it from Newcastle in 
Northumberland, yet no one would say that to 
prove this it must be shown that the latter town 
was called Newcastle-over-Lyne. If St. Paul’s 
was the minster of London when ‘Thorney Minster 
ceased to be called Thorney, then Westminster, 
it being at the west side of London, was a very 
distinct and good name for it, but that need not 
imply that St. Paul’s should therefore be called 
Eastminster. Epwarp Sotty. 


Whatever may be the case as between St. Paul’s 
and other minsters, surely Dr. Smupson is inac- 
curate in saying “St. Paul’s was not a monas- 
terium.” The term was regularly applied to 
secular foundations whether cathedral or collegiate, 
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and, in the south of England, even to parish 
churches. So we have York, Ripon, Beverley, 
Southwell, and Lincoln “ minsters,” and in the 
South we have “minster” occurring in place 
names as “kirk” in the North. So the 
German munster for a cathedral church. On the 
uses of the word see Ducange and Walcott’s 
Sacred A rcheology. J. T. F. 
Bp, Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


does 


P Honorary 
—Your corre- 


Canons, REBENDARIES, AND 
Canons (5 S. xi. 69, 89, 108. 
spondent R. (ante, p. 109) regretted the substitu- 
tion of the title “canon” for that of “ prebendary.” 
Apart from the fact that the former is our only 
appropriate title, inasmuch as it designates our 
office officti) which remains, whilst the 
latter denotes our endowment (nomen beneficii 
which is gone, I may tell him that the Act of Par- 
liament (3 & 4 Vict., c. 113, s. 1 
that “all the members of chapter shall be styled 
canons.” It seems naturally enough to follow that 
for all the members of chapter, whether residentiary 
or non-residentiary, there is but one style or desig- 
nation now properly to be used, viz, that of 
‘canon.” In fact, as Cripps says, the name “pre- 
bendary ” is now extinct (Laws of the Church, &c., 
p. 131). 

When the Bishop of Sarum makes an appoint- 
ment to a vacant stall in his cathedral, he does so 
on the understanding that the canon so collated 
shall, unless hindered by circumstances, preach 
in his turn once a year in the cathedral, and 
shall, on ceasing to reside in the diocese, resign 
his stall. I believe that Bishop Hamilton was the 
first to introduce this rule, in compliance with a 


nomen 


recommendation of the Cathedral Commissioners 
in their third and final Report (p. viii), which 
was presented in 1855, and which, amongst 


others, was signed by Bishop Wilberforce, the 
present Bishop of Lincoln, and Dean Hook. I 
imagine that the Bishop of Sarum can, if he see 
fit, dispense in any particular case with this obli- 
gation, and, if I mistake not, has in one instance 
done so. Whether it be a wise rule or not I pre- 
sume not to say. I have known two instances in 
which, after thirty years’ faithful service in the 
Church, it has been felt to be a great wrench to 
have been thus rudely severed from a cathedral, a 
stall in which, though unendowed, has been highly 
prized as the — of a bishop’s confidence ‘and 
regard. . H. Jones, M.A., F.S.A., 
Canon of Sarum. 


Mr. Mackenziz Watcorr when condemning 
the prevailing fashion of speaking of “ Canon So- 
and-so” alludes to it as a modern custom. Is 
this correct? I observe that Bishop Ken (Prose 
Works, by Round, 1838, p. 54) alludes to “ Canon 
W alton’s house, in the Close in Sarum.” This 





| 


| tion, and they 
expressly enacts | 





points to the occasional use of the custom being 
old. Its general use in our time no doubt dates 
from the period of instituting twenty-four honorary 
canons in the cathedrals of the New Foundation, 
and I quite agree with those correspondents who 
have condemned it. What, strictly speaking, con- 
stitutes a prebend? Must it be attached to a 
cathedral or collegiate church? In the Parlia- 
mentary Report, June 22, 1835, on cathedral and 
collegiate chapters appears a list of prebends 
headed, “The following Prebends are sinecure 
Preferments, not attached to any Cathedral or 


Collegiate Church”; and subjoined are the five 
prebends of Chumleigh, Cutton in os Castle of 
Exeter, Heredum Marney, *Long Parish, Tre- 


haverock, and *Wherwell. This x. is curious, 
First of all, Chumleigh Church, Devon, was, and 
I suppose in a sense is still, collegiate, as the pre- 
bends were founded in it as a collegiate founda- 
ill exist, having been united by 
Act of Parliament in the present reign, and 
attached to the parochial rectory of the church, 
Again, the Castle Chapel at Exeter, now destroyed, 
was collegiate, and instead merely of retaining the 
prebend of Cutton, another not mentioned also 
exists. Why was this omitted? Heredum Mar- 
ney and Trehaverock are two of the prebends of 
Endellion in Cornwall, but here again there is 
a third, Bodmin or King’s, omitted. The Truro 
Diocesan Calendar for 1879 gives an historical 
sketch of Endellion Church, which it distinctly 
terms a collegiate church. Bishop Benson is not 
likely to be mistaken on such a point. 

There still, however, remain the two against which 
I have placed an asterisk—Long Parish and Wher- 
well—which do not appear to have at any time be- 
longed to a collegiate church ; neither can I find any 
allusion to them in any clergy list. I have heard 
of one or two other prebends existing in a similarly 
unattached position up and down the — 
What is the explanation? Can a prebend pro- 
perly speaking, exist in a purely parochial church ? 

T. M. Fatuow. 
Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 


It would seem that, at all events, those who 
have been appointed to the “ boneanay canonries ” 
created by the 3 & 4 Vict. c. 113, . 23 are not 
entitled to be addressed or to design: ste themselves 
as “canon,” but, to quote the words of the same 
Act, as “ honorary canon.” If it be really neces- 
sary to maintain the present fashion, surely the 
legal designation alone should be adopted, if merely 
for the sake of obviating confusion and miscon- 


ception. H, ¥. &. 


Otp Sones WantTep (5 §. xi. 126, 175.)— 
We all owe gratitude to our excellent friend Mr. 
Witiiam CuHaprect, who has done more than 
any one living, or those who have died in this 
century, for restoration of old songs to their 
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rightful place in popular favour. Consequently 
everybody ought gladly to answer his inquiries. 
As to the old songs wanted, they seem to have 
become hidden, 
* And fallen into the dusty crypt 
Of darken’d forms and faces,” 

But I have arrived at a conviction that less of our 
old songs and ballads have perished, after once 
arriving at the dignity of print, than are generally 
believed. Few are lost. The difficulty is chiefly to 
discover where they are entombed. Private col- 
lectors are for the most part selfish, and often 
ignorant of the true value of the golden apples 
they guard in so dragon-like a manner. The only 
excuse for them is this, that there are nowadays 
a crowd of fussy people always worrying about 
trifles, and it is not pleasant to scatter daisies 
before the porcine herd. With further informa- 
tion from Mr. Cuaprect, as to tunes and ap- 
proximate dates, for identification, I believe I can 
furnish him with the words of some, if not all, of 
the three songs. Since his queries have appeared 
publicly, I answer them here. 1. Charles Coffey, 
in 1731, wrote Jobson’s song against wives in 
The Devil to Pay, Act i. sc. 1, beginning, “ He 
that has the best wife.” It was to the tune of 
“The Twitcher” (—“A damsel, I’m told”). If 
this be not in same metre as required, I know of 
no other words near “ He that hath a good wife,” 
except John Cleveland’s “He that intends to take 
a wife,” and Mrs. Mary Pix’s Governor’s song, 
“He that bath a handsome buxom wife,” in 
Spanish Wives, 1696. 2. “Shall I, Mother, shall 
I?” (quoted about 1665) I hope to recover before 
long, if not irretrievably lost. 3. “Ayeme.” The 
difficulty here is in guessing which of several 
copies of verses is the one required, in the absence 
of any information from Mr. Cnapreti as to 
form or 'ength of verse. It is likely enough to be 
one of the songs beginning “ Ah, me!” of which 
I possess no less than seventeen distinct ditties, 
belonging to the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. Of the “Ay me!” com- 
mencement I have but two. One is the Complaint 
and Lamentation of Mistress Arden, of Fever- 
sham in Kent, &c., beginning, “Ay me, vile 
wretch, that ever I was born!” which was sung to 
the tune of “Fortune, my Foe.” A copy is in 
Roxburghe Collection, iii. 156, printed for Cuth- 
bert Wright. It has been reprinted in R. H. 
Evans’s Old Ballads (third edit., 1810), iii. 217, 
and in the Faversham Monthly Journal for June, 
1874. Far more probably (if the metre suits) 
the words required are those which I now subjoin, 
from a printed version dated 1672, entitled 
Lovers their own Tormentors. It was sung at 
the Academy in St. Bartholomew Lane, probably 
in the previous year, being a new Court song, one 
of many collected (not written) by R. V. Not 
having been reprinted, here it is :— 





LoVERS THEIR OWN TORMENTORS, 
(For the Academy in St. Bartholomew Lane.) 
I. 
Ay me ! what a sad Fate 
We hapless Lovers to our selves create ! 
nstructing ev'ry flying Hour 
How to torment, by giving it the Power. 
We willing Pris'ners are become, 
And yet complain of Martyrdom, 
Talking of Torments not to be endur'd, 
And yet have fondly got the Trick 
Of being sick 
On purpose to be cur'd. 
Chorus. 
Then let us be just and let us be wiser ; 
If our Mistress be coy, we shou’d learn to despise her: 
’Tis a folly to burn 
When we find no Return ; 
’Tis childish to cry, 
And a madness to die : 
Then let us be just and let us be wiser; 
If our Mistress be coy, we shou’d learn to despise her. 


II. 
Vainly w’ expose our selves 
To Seas, to Storms, to Rocks, and Shelves ; 
Yet guiltless Women bear the blame, 
As if from them a Lover's Shipwrack came. 
Whereas, alas ! there’s none but knows 
By what degrees his Passion grows, 
And can with Absence, whensoe're he please, 
Stifle the young and glowing Fire 
Of his Desire, 
And cure his own Disease. 
Chorus. 
Then let us be just and let us be wiser; 
If our Mistress be coy, we shou’d learn to despise her, 
&c. (as before). 
. W. Essworrs. 
Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent. 


“ Aximpo” (5 §. xi. 48.)—In 1611 Cotgrave 
writes : “ Se quarrer, to strout, or square it, looke 
big on’t, carrie his armes a kemboll braggadocio- 
like.” Turning to Cambre, we find, “ crooked, 
boughtie, bowed, cambrell-like; vaulted, arched, 
bent, or built arch-wise.” Now a cambrell, of 
which, I suppose, kemboll is another form, means 
the hock of a beast wg Topsell's Beasts,” see Halli- 
well), a sufficiently good analogy for persons 
squaring their elbows. Gambril also meant the 
stick placed by butchers between the shoulders of 
a dressed sheep to keep the carcass square and 
open, where the analogy to akimbo may also, 
though more faintly, be discerned. Mr. Wedgwood 
in his most valuable Dictionary connects akimbo 
with Ital. a-schimbo, aslope, ascance; awry, 
crookedly (Torriano) ; “ sedere a schimbiccio, to sit 
crooked upon one’s legs, as tailors and women 
do (ib.).” But though the first comes curi- 
ously near our modern form, the meaning of the 
phrase akimbo is a little forced by being trans- 
ferred to the crossed legs of a tailor. Surely it 
signified putting oneself into a square defiant atti- 
tude, squaring up to, adopting a posture of squared 
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or angled elbows. Still Torriano’s phrase (ed. 
1659), which Mr. Wedgwood does not quote, rather 
undermines my objection, “ Kemboll, with armes 
set on kemboll, le braccia in croce. To set his 
hands on kemboll, metter le braccia in croce.” 

But if Torriano favours the idea of crossed arms 
representing ekimbo, Cotgrave abundantly shows 
that the attitude was precisely the same in his 
time (1611) as we understand by akimbo at pre- 
sent. He says, “ Anse, the handle or eare of a pot, 
cup, &c. Les bras courbez en anse, with armes 
a-kemboll.” And again, “ Arcade, an arch, or 
halfe a circle. Mettre les mains en arcade sur les 
costes, to set his hands a-kenbow.” Sherwood, in 
referring one to these phrases, says, “ with arms 
set on kemboll,” “to set his hands akemboll.” 
Certainly our modern idea of akimbo could not be 
more vividly rendered than by saying, with arms 
bent, crooked, like pot-handles, or, to place the 
hands in a half circle on the sides. 

The French metaphor en anse is exactly repro- 
duced by Dryden (quoted in Johnson) :— 

“The kimbo handles seem with bear's foot carved, 

And never yet to table have been served.” 

Kam in the Shakspearean expression clean kam is, 
no doubt, closely connected :— 

* Sicin. This is cleane kamme. 

Brut. Meerely awry.” Coriolanus, Act iii. se. 1. 
Holland’s translation of Plutarch (quoted in 
Richardson) also gives— 

* All went kim kam.” 
After all, kimbo may be only a kam or crooked 
ZeRo. 


Probably from the Celtic kam, cam, or cham 
(crooked) ; or it may be from the Italian sghembo, 
of same signification ; a schembo, as it is given in 
“N. & Q.,” 4 S. xii. 420. Halliwell has it as 
kemboll, “arms on kemboll, 7.e. a-kimbo.” Dryden 
uses it. I can find no older authority. 

W. T. M. 

Reading. 


“Borie Goprrey, Cuymist anpD Doctor or 
Mepicine” (5 §. xi. 128, 177, 197.)— Below is 
a correct copy of the epitaph upon Boyle Godfrey, 
alchemist, &c. It was written by the learned and 
facetious Dr. Charles Smith, author of the histories 
of Cork and Waterford. It was read at a meeting 
of the Dublin Medico-Philosophical Society, on 
July 1, 1756, and is inserted in the minutes of 
that society of the 15th of the same month :— 

Epitaphium Chemicum. 

Here lieth to digest, macerate, and amalgamate with clay 

In Balneo Arenze 

Stratum super stratum 

The Residuum, Terra Damnata, and Caput Mortuum, 
Of Boyle Godfrey, Chimist, 
And M.D. 
A man who in this earthly Laboratory 
Pursued various processes to obtain 

Arcanum Vite, 





Or the secret to Live ; 
Also Aurum Vite, 
Or the art of getting, rather than making, Gold, 
Alchemist like, 
All his labour and propition, 

As Mercury in the fire, evaporated in fumo. 
When he dissolved to his first principles, 
He departed as poor 
As the last drops of an alembic ; 

For riches are not poured 
On the Adepts of this world. 

Thus, 

Not Solar in his purse, 

Neither Lunar in bis disposition, 

Nor Jovial in his temperament ; 
Being of Saturnine habit, 

Venereal conflicts had left him, 

And Martial ones he disliked. 

With nothing saline in his composition, 
All Salts but two were his Nostrums. 
The Attic he did not know 
And that of the Earth he thought not Essential ; 
But, perhaps, his had lost its Savour. 
Thouvh fond of news, he carefully avoided 
The fermentation, effervescence, 

And decupilation of this life. 

Full seventy years his exalted essence 
Was hermetically sealed in its terrene matrass ; 
But the radical moisture being exhausted, 
The Elixir Vitz spent, 
Inspissated and exsiccated to a cuticle, 
He could not suspend longer in his vehicle, 
But precipitated gradatim 
Per companum 
To his original dust. 

May that light, brighter than Bolognian Phosphorus, 
Preserve him from the Incineration and Concremation 
Of the Athanor, Empyreuma, and Reverberatory 
Furnace of the other world, 

Depurate him, like Tartarus Regeneratus, 
From the Feeces and Scoria of this; 
Highly rectify and volatilize 
His Etherial Spirit, 

Bring it over the helm of the Retort of this Globe, 
Place in a proper Recipient, 

Or Crystalline Orb 
Among the elect of the Flowers of Benjamin, 
Never to be saturated 
Till the general Resuscitation, 
Deflagration, and Calcination of all things, 
When all the reguline parts 
Of his comminuted substance 
Shall be again concentrated, 
Revivified, alcholized, 

And imbibe its pristine Archeses ; 
Undergo a new transmutation, 

Eternal fixation, 

And combination of its former Aura ; 

Be coated over and decorated in robes more fair 
Than the magistie of Bismuth, 

More sparkling than Cinnabar, 

Or Aurum Mosaicum. 

And being found Proof Spirit, 

Then to be exalted and sublimed together 
Into the Concave Dome 
Of the highest Aludel in Paradise. 


Wittiam O'Connor, M.D. 
30, Upper Montagu Street. 


Cetts anp Saxons (5 §. xi. 5, 


article in the Daily News of Nov. 


52.)—If the 
29, 1878,£is 
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a correct extract from any of Lord Macaulay’s | of this, and says that he was imprisoned, along with 


works, that able writer was not so much mistaken 
in his assertion as Miss Hickson seems to con- 
sider. For though it is, perhaps, going too far to 
say that Washington was as much a fellow 
countryman of an Indian chief as Sir Walter Scott 
was of William Wallace, yet that the two latter 
celebrated men were fellow countrymen, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, does not really 
appear to have been the case. The name of Scot 
did not originally mean a native of Scotland, and 
the earliest recorded instance would seem to be the 
name of a witness to a charter of the reign of 
Alexander L, King of Scots, granted by his 
brother David the earl (afterwards King David I.) 
to the Tironensian monastery of Kelso, between 
the years 1119 and 1124, where the name occurs 
of “ Vchtredo filio Scot,” or Uchtred, son of Scot 
(Liber S. Marie de Calchou, Registrum Abbacie 
Tironensis de Kelso, 1113-1567, Bann. Club edit., 
4to., Edinb., 1846, tom. i. p. 4). He would there- 
fore appear to be a Saxon by his name, and one 
of the English settlers, who came to Scotland in 
the twelfth century ; for Uchtred is undoubtedly an 
old English name, of Teutonic origin, and signify- 
ing a form of mind-council, although some writers 
consider it to be of Welsh or Saxon derivation. 
This may be surely regarded as decisively opposed 
to either Uchtred or his father Scot being Celtic 
in descent. As regards Wallace, or rather le 
Walleys, the Wallais, Walays, Waleis, le Walois, 
as variously spelt, and Latinized Wallensis and 
Vallensis, it is simply the Welshman, or Sir 
William of Wales. The great liberator and 
* Custos regni Scotie” was of Welsh origin and 
descent, though by birth a native Scotsman, 
and his earliest supposed ancestor, Richard Wal- 
lensis, is found as witness to a charter of Walter 
Fitz Alan, the first Stewart, or “ Dapifer Regis 
Scotie,” to the abbey of Paisley, between the years 
1165 and 1173 (Registrum Monasterii de Passelet, 
p. 6). It is believed that he accompanied the 
above Walter to Scotland, and obtained lands in 
Ayr and Renfrew shires, therefore not a Scoto- 
Celt. The correct title of the hero was therefore 
Sir William le Waleys of Ellerslie, whose first 
appearance in history was in May, 1297, and his 
last on August 23, 1305, A. 8S. A. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

Dr. Burrowes, Dean or Cork (5 §. xi. 143.) 
—Your correspondent has omitted a remarkable 
portion of Dr. Burrowes’s works, which gave him 
an unpleasant celebrity, and some said prevented 
his being a bishop. 

Shortly after he obtained |.is fellowship he was 
engaged in some of the political controversies of 
the day, and committed himself so far that he was 
imprisoned for a libel in the old gaol of Green 
Street. Sir Jonah Barrington gives us the history 


| the man whom he had opposed, in the best room at 
the Governor's disposal. However, he was brought 
| into contact with the lowest of the Dublin mob, 
| and produced the ballad of The Night before Larry 
was Stretched. This embodied the current slang 
of Dublin in one piece, and was much more clever 
than its author intended. It ran through the lanes 
of Dublin like wildfire, and seemed the perfection 
of blackguardism as developed in that day. I had 
often heard of it, and took some trouble to procure 
acopy. I was greatly disappointed, as, except for 
the slang and a fine rolling tune, it seemed to have 
nothing to recommend it. I quote the first two 
stanzas from memory :— 

“ The night before Larry was stretched,* 

The boys they all paid him a visit, 
And the bit in their sacks as they fetched, 
They sweated their dudst to they riz it. 
For Larry was always the lad, 
When a frind was condimned to de squeezer,} 
To sweat all the duds that he had, 
And treat the poor boy to a sneezer,§ 
And waarm his gob)| ‘fore he died.” 

I have seen another production of this kind 
which had a great run, Lord Altham’s Bull. They 
both describe a mob, one collected for an execution, 
the other for a bull-bait. As far as I remember, 
Larry was hanged in Stephen’s Green, and the 
bull escaped and trampled upon the mob, and 
gored some of his persecutors. Some of your cor- 
respondents may remember some more particulars. 
Dr. Burrowes, while master of Portora School, 
Enniskillen, published a very neat school book ; 
he called it Selecte. It contained selected passages 
from Cicero. I remember thinking it very diffi- 
cult, a8 it was the first book in which I learned to 
construe a continued passage of Latin. H. 


“ ULTRAMARINE” : “ AzurE”: “Lazu” (5% 
S. xi. 104, 189.)—Mnr. Picrow, in his instructive 
|note on azure, erroneously charges me with a 
| piece of carelessness which he himself exemplifies 
| in his account of the slip he supposes me to have 
,; made: “ Mr. Wepewoop refers to another Per- 
sian word, lazur, whence, he says, ‘comes lapis 
lazuli, the sapphire of the ancients.’ For this 
| etymology he quotes Diez, but not quite correctly. 
Diez gives the Persian as lazuward.” The words 
of Diez are, “.. . vom Pers. lazér, daher lapis 
lazuli, der sapphir der alten, Arab. ldzuardi, 
lazurahnlich.” It will be seen that ldzuardi 
(written lazuward by Mr. Pictoy) is cited by Diez, 
not as the Persian original, but as an Arabic 
derivative of lazfr. H. Wepewoop. 





; 


Atcrernon : Maminort (5 §. x. 247.)—Conf. 
Roquefort, under “Grenon, gernon, ghernon, 
guernon, poil de la barbe, moustache ; en bas L. 





* Hanged, + Pawned their clothes. t Gallows. 
§ Tumbler of punch. || Mouth. 
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granus, greno,” quoting Roman du Renard, fol. 72, 
and Fabliau de S. Pierre et du Jougléor. See 
also Dufresne, under Grani, quoting Vet. Interp. 
Hist. Judith; Isid., lib. xix.; Orig., cap. xxiii. ; and 
Ernulfus Roffensis, Episcopus, tom. ii. See also 
Dufresne under Grenones. I should prefer to 
make grenon a diminutive formed from crints : 
thus crinis, cron, cren, gren, grenon. The name 
Maminot is doubtless a diminutive, and had it 
been a modern name its etymology would not be 
difficult. R. 8S. CHarnock. 
Junr. Garrick. 


Littré says, in the etymological part of the art. 
grenu :— 

“On trouve aussi grenu dans le sens de gui a une 
criniére ; Iréement s’en issent or les destriers grenus, 
Ch. d@’ Ant., viii. 223. Mais ce grenu vient d'une tout 
autre racine : anc. fr. grenon, moustache ; proveng. gren, 
barbe ; esp. grefia, cheveux en désordre; port. grenha, 
cheveux; de l'anc. haut allem. graxi, cheveux, qui, 
suivant Ja loi de Grimm, correspond au latin crines.” 

I also read in the old roman Brun de la Mon- 
taigne, published by M. P. Meyer for the 
Société des Anciens Textes Francais (Paris, F. 
Didot, 1875, 8vo., p. 9, line 247) :— 

“ Or s’en va li varlez, que plus n’a atendu, 
Qui fiert des esperons le bon cheval grenu.” 
Henri GavssERoN. 
Ayr Academy. 


For grenons, guernons (Norman Fr. from Lat. 
crinis) = whiskers, moustaches, see Duméril, 
Patois Normand (1849), in voc., where a reference 
is given to the Roman de Rou (ed. Pluquet, 1827, 
ii. 174) :— 

“ N’unt mie barbe ne guernons 
Co dist Heraut com nos avons.” 
See also Dubois, Glossaire (1856). 
A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


“Car il te mande tes blans grenons mellés et de te 
geule quatre dens maselers.”— Huon de Bordeaux (twelfth 
century). 

* Ysengrins en sent la fumee qu'il n’avoit mie acos- 
tumee adone conmenca a fronchier et ses guernons a 
delechier (to lick his moustache).”—Roman de Renart 
(twelfth century). 

H. F. W. 


“Cixnus ” (5% §. x. 428.)—In the Catholicon, 
a Latin dictionary written by John of Genoa, or, 
as he calls himself (s.v. “Janua”), “ Johannes 
Januensis de Balbis,” about the twelfth century, 
and printed at Mentz in 1460, cinnus is defined 
as “‘tortio oris,” and also as “commixtio quarum- 
libet rerum.” I have not a copy of Ducange at 
hand, but Holyoke, in his excellent Latin Dic- 
tionary (printed in 1677), has a full explanation 
of the word. He interprets it as meaning (1) 
“The rolling of the hair in plaits”; (2) “A 
mingling of many things together, a mixture, a 
potion so made”; and (3) “A gesture or nod.” 





He adds, “dicitur et cinnus in carmine diver- 
sarum rerum confusio.” The primary meaning of 
the word is “confusion” or “ intermingling.” 
Fick (Verg. Wort., iv. 76) has it in his Greco- 
Italic list, but he explains it imperfectly as mean- 
ing only a kind of mixed drink, “Art Mischtrank.” 
He connects it with an Aryan root kvek, “ mischen, 
durcheinander rihren,” cinnus representing 
an earlier cic-nu-s. The Sanscrit correlative is 
khaj (for khak), to move to and fro, to agitate. A 
nearer relation is the Gr. xvx-ewv, a mixed drink, 
and from its influence probably the secondary 
meaning of cinnus to which your correspondent 
refers has been exclusively assigned to it. 
J. D. 


Belsize Square. 


Cooper, in his Thesaurus Lingue Romane et 
Britannice, defines this word as a “ mingling 
things together,” which, to my mind, sufficiently 
explains the use of it in the passage quoted, 
“miro cinno . confusos” = jumbled up to- 
gether in strange confusion—a mere chaotic mass 
—the “rudis indigestaque moles” of Ovid. Ac- 
cording to Liddell and Scott it is a synonym of 
the Greek xvxéwy, and used, as they say, meta- 
phorically for “any liquor, a medley.” Scapula 
gives it, “ xvxéwy, metaph. cinnus, miscella quarum- 
vis rerum, commixtio rerum diversarum,” a pro- 
miscuous conglomeration of many things of various 
kinds. In this sense no doubt it was that the 
worthy cardinal used the word, and none could 
better express his meaning. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Patching Rectory, Arundel. 


Upon the meaning of this word there is the 
following in Dr. Adam Littleton’s Latin Dic- 
tionary, 1715: “Dicitur et cimnus in carmine 
diversarum rerum confusio, A mingle-mangle or 
gallimaufry of several things together ; a hotch- 
potch or mish-mash, a medley.” A like mean- 
ing is given by Facciolati and Forcellini, who 
consider the word as unclassical in this sense. 
Cinnus bears one or two other meanings, such as 
“a curl of hair” and “a nod,” but these, of course, 
are not to the purpose. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt. 

The Temple. 


In Darnis’s Lexicon Medie Latinitatis I find, 
not indeed cinnus, but cinni, explained as intorti 
crines, papillotes. Papillotes are women’s curl- 
papers. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


“ Auster” (5° §. x. 514.)—Auster is the old 
French astre, a hearth (modern French dtre). There 
is a Low Latin form astrum. Brachet in Etymo- 
log. Fr. Dict., s.v. “ dtre,” says, “The dtre was 
rightly the tiled floor of a corner, nook, or fire- 
hearth, and the word comes through astre, astrum, 
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from O. H. G. astrih, flagging, paved flooring. 
The glosses of Reichenau confirm this, translating 
astrum by pavimentum.” Pegge, Alphabet of 
Kenticisms (quoting Ley in Hearne, Cur. Disc., 
p. 27), says, “In some mannors antiquum austrum 
or ostrum is that where a fixed chimney or flue 
anciently hath been.” Auster tenements are, I 
imagine, lands to which, in virtue of their having 
been the original homesteads, rights of common 
were attached, and on which certain duties de- 
volved, ¢.g. the duty of maintaining portions of a 
sea-wall attaches to certain fields here, on which 
old austers formerly stood. W. F. 
Worle Vicarage. 


P.S.—Would it be a heinous crime in the eyes 
of a philologist to connect with the O. H. G. 
astrih, a paved flooring, the Latin atrium, the 
etymology of which seems very doubtful, ai@prov, 
subdiale, and the Tuscan town Atria being laid 
under contribution? See Andrews, Latin Dic- 
tionary, 8.v. 


Mixx ayp Warer (5" §. xi. 6.)—The adultera- 
tion of milk was notorious long before the time 
which O. mentions. St. Irenzeus has :— 

“ As was said by one above us, concerning all who in 
any way deprave the things of God and adulterate the 
truth, ‘It is evil mingling gypsum [or plaster, n.] in 
the milk’ (lacte gypsum male miscetur).”—St. Iren., 
lib, iii. ch, xvii. § 4, Ox. Tr. (Keble), p. 275. 

St. Peter has also been supposed to refer to a 
similar practice in speaking of the “sincere” 
(adoAov) milk of the Word. Ep. Marsnatt. 


Some OxrorpsHirE Worps (5 S. x. 465.)— 
“Tomforard.” I have often heard the clowns of 
a circus called “Tom-fools.” Then, again, there 
is the old saying, “More fools know Tom fool 
than Tom fool knows.” 

Epmunp WATERTON. 


BaryaBe Gooce axp THE Fork-Lore Society 
(5™ S. xi. 146.)—I have no fault to find with the 
suggestion that Barnabe Googe’s Popish Kingdom 
should be reprinted for the Folk-Lore Society, but 
I am inclined to believe that a series of transla- 
tions of the best collections of foreign legends, like 
Wolf's Mérchen Schatz, would be even more 
popular. A work of the same kind was com- 
menced some twenty or thirty years ago under the 
title of National Lays and Legends, by the director 
of the society, Mr. Thoms, but came to an untimely 
end. Why should not this collection be resumed 
and continued? The three or four parts which 
were published, and are now, I believe, scarce, 
might even be reprinted. 

Otp Morner Boncz. 


Count Srreer, Norrivenam (5% §. xi. 88.)— 
Count Street is traditionally said to be named 
after a certain Count Palavicini, or Parivicini (for 





both renderings are given), who resided in the 
street in question, and who no doubt was a person 
of some importance in his day. As to when he 
settled in the town, or what brought him to Eng- 
land, I cannot discover. The earliest known 

of Nottingham, 1610, makes no mention of Count 
Street. Deering’s map, 1751, gives Parivicini Row, 
answering to the Count Street of the present day. 
But this I do know, that the house in which tra- 
dition says “the count” lived, although now in a 
dilapidated and worn-out condition, bears within 
it the marks of a respectable past. The carved 
oak balustrades yet surmounting the staircase 
and landings assert its position and rank in former 
times. D. 

Nottingham. ‘ 

The first houses were built by Count Palla- 
vicini, and till the authorities put up the name 
Count Street they were always known as Parama- 
cena’s Row. In my youth at Nottingham I never 
heard it called by another name, and have often 
seen it thus written. It is an instance of the ten- 
dency there is tochange /intor. I have a strong 
impression that I have talked with people who 
knew the count. I had myself thought of writing 
to “N. & Q.” to inquire who he was, and what 
brought him to Nottingham. ELLceE. 

Craven. 


Murray’s Handbook of Northern Italy, describing 
the Palazzo Pallavicini at Genoa, says that one of 
the Pallavicini family was receiver and banker of 
the Court of Rome in England during Mary’s 
reign ; that on Elizabeth’s accession he remained 
in England, kept for himself the money he had 
received, built Babraham in Cambridgeshire, and 
married one of the Cromwells. M. N. G. 


Superrivous Proyouns (5 §. xi. 145.)— 
I would submit to Dr. Cuance that the German 
expression, “ Der Kopf thut mir Weh,” is not 
exactly parallel to “ My head aches me,” inasmuch 
as ache is purely intransitive (Latin dolere), and 
the sense is therefore complete, whereas thun 
Weh requires an object expressed, being literally 
“to do (i.e. cause) pain” toa person. I should be 
glad to find that the expression Dr. CHance 
instances is really old English after all. 

C. 8. Jerram. 


Nomismatic (5 §. xi. 49.)—I suspect that 
Mr. Smirn’s coin is really a box (or rather two 
boxes) made out of a common current twopenny 
piece and a halfpenny (or penny perhaps) of 
George III. There were a good many of these 
little curiosities made in the last century. I have 
seen several, but I do not know if they had any 
special use. They were simply formed by takin 
some ordinary current coin, slicing it in two, an 
then cutting the pieces thinner or hollowing them 
out, leaving the two stamped faces untouched. 
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The box was completed by turning a screw-thread 
on the two halves of the coin, or else soldering on 
a rim with a turned edge, to make them screw 
tightly together. I myself possess a similar (but 
silver) box, made out of a crown piece of William 
and Mary, and so cleverly that when screwed 
up it is of the same thickness as, and scarcely 
distinguishable from, an ordinary crown of the 
period. H. W. Henrrey. 


The curiosity mentioned by Mr. Smita mani- 
festly could not have had any currency in its 
complete form ; it is simply a twopenny piece of 
George III.’s reign enclosing a penny of the same 
issue, which in its turn contains the halfpenny and 
farthing of the same series, though different date, 
the whole 1797-9 being known as the celebrated 
“Soho” series, designed by Kichler and Droz, and 
struck by Boulton & Watt, at their works so 
named, near Birmingham ; and it is possible, but 
not very probable, that they produced a few of 
these curiosities as portable specimens of the issue. 

R. T. Samvet. 

Hackney. 


Arcusisnop Kine (4™ §. ii. 415, 589.)— 
Ina “Life of Abp. King” in vol. xi. of Swift’s 
Works, edited by Geo. Faulkner, Dublin, 1763, 
8vo., appears the following: “(Abp. King) was 
buried on the North Side of Donnybrook Church, 
near Dublin, without any Monument, Tomb, or 
Inscription, as he had directed in his Life-time.” 
This passage accounts for the “strange neglect ” 
of the archbishop’s memory pointed out by your 
learned correspondent ABHBA. Cc. 8. K 

Kensington, 


“Personat Sketcues oF Eminent Men,” &c. 
(5% §. x. 69.)—C. E. B. might look up Mr. James 
Grant’s writings about the time referred to. He 
may find that he is the author. The James Grant 
I refer to is, of course, the author of Portraits of 
Public Characters, published in 1841 ; in fact, it 
might be found that some of the latter was reprint 
of the former. OvtrHar Hamst. 


_ “Eyetann’s Day” (5S. xi. 168) will be found 
in the collected works of Sydney Dobelli. 
H. B. F. 


Tae Toames (5 S. xi. 188.)—The late Mor- 
timer Collins probably wrote more than any man, 
both in prose and verse, concerning the Thames. 
A biographical notice of him in the World, 
August 8, 1877, is headed “ A Thames Laureate.” 

Frances Cou.ins. 

5, New Burlington Street, W. 

In Longfellow’s Poems of Places, vol. ii., will be 
found eighteen English poems on this subject, 
including those mentioned by Mr. E. Watrorp. 

A. Grancer Horr. 





Tue Eristte ror Goop Farpay (5 S. x. 226, 
430 ; xi. 159.)—Beza (Cantabr., 1642) has “ Hic 
vero una pro peccatis oblaté in perpetuum victima 
consedit ad dextram Dei,” adding in a note, “ Ego 
ad illud (@vciav) malo, quod sic expressé acci- 
piatur mox vers. 14.” But the pointing of the 
Greek text (in Cant., 1642) as well as that of 
Sixtus V.’s Vulgate (in Rom., 1593), and indeed 
the rhythm or run of both Greek and Latin texts, 
look, each and all, the other way. Of course the 
“pro peccata” of Erasmus and Beza is a twofold 
misprint. W. J. Bz 


Tae Sunrrower (5 §. viii. 348, 375, 431, 
497; x. 14, 156, 352; xi. 58, 132, 178.)—The 
very old and popular fallacy that this plant turns 
its broad disc of flowers with the sun may be con- 
sidered to have been thoroughly ventilated and 
exposed in “N. & Q.” But there is a curious fact 
in connexion with the closely allied species Helian- 
thus tuberosus, or Jerusalem artichoke (a sunflower 
in fact), which, I think, has not been noticed in 
any of the notes. This vegetable was probably 
first introduced into Europe from South America, 
and was well known in Spain and Italy long before 
we became acquainted with it. The Italians call 
it girasdéle, and the Spaniards girasdl, the meaning 
of which is to turn or gyrate towards the sun, thus 
keeping up the fallacy and founding the singularly 
absurd English corruption of “Jerusalem.” The 
plant is not in the flora of the Holy Land. Its 
fleshy, smoke-flavoured tubers are very commonly 
eaten, and what I wish to point out is, that there 
is a well-known soup called “ Palestine ” soup, in 
which they are a principal ingredient (see Miss 
Acton’s Modern Cookery, p. 19), and so by such 
a designation perpetuating a corruption further 
corrupted. W. Marcawick, F.L.S. 


I am much obliged to both Mr. Atpis and 
W. T. M., but I am afraid we have all got into 
some confusion. What I want to ascertain is the 
real flower into which Clytie was changed in the 
classic story. Now, the flower we call sunflower is 
the Helianthus, and is a native of North America. 
As a matter of fact it does not turn with the sun 
theugh it is often supposed to do so), and it no 
doubt takes its name from its appearance. The 
Heliotropium Peruvianum is equally out of the 
question. It was, I believe, discovered by Jussieu, 
and called by him heliotrope, because he imagined 
that its tiny, grey, perfumed florets turned to the 
sun. I have never noticed this, and doubt the 
fact. At any rate, it is clear that neither 
the Helianthus of North America nor the Helio- 
tropium of Peru can be the Greek Clytie. 


H. A. B. 


Great Frosts, 1683-4 axp 1878-9 (5% S. 
xi. 145..\—Mr. Greenrietp has enshrined in 
“N. & Q.” the fact that at the former date 
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Southampton Water was frozen over. It will be 
now well to add to that memorandum the fol- 
lowing, which appeared in the Times of the 4th 
inst. :— 

“A correspondent writes from Her Majesty’s ship 
Héctor :—‘ Southampton Water presented an extra- 
ordinary appearance this morning (Sunday, March 2), 
the greater part of the surface being completely covered 
by a thin film of ice. We found in pulling «a boat through 
it that the ice offered a very appreciable resistance ; the 
ice was strong enough to support a walking-stick thrown 
along it. The only explanation of the unusual pheno- 
menon which suggests itself is that the surface was 
covered with fresh water from recent rains, and there 
being a perfect calm it had not mixed with the salt 
water. It would be interesting to know if this has ever 
happened before in Southampton Water.’”’ 


G. W. Septimus Piesse. 


“ Kow” or “ Kowe” (5 S. xi. 48, 97, 196.)— 
The date of my copy of the Breeches Bible is 
1599, and contains the word as spelt above. See 
Webster’s Dict., Icel. ki, M. H. Ger. kuo, N. H. 
Ger. kuh, Dan. koe. More likely our cow was 
sometimes spelt kow than that kine was ever spelt 
cine. Hic et Usiqve. 


Oi Patntine on Copper: Natruantret Hove, 
R.A. (5™ 8. viii. 388; x. 523.)—I have many 
drawings in my own cabinet which once formed 
part of the collection of this artist. They all bear 
the representation of a human eye, impressed by 
a punch with printer's ink, in one corner. 

Witiram Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham, 


Tue Srarrorp Kwor (5% §. x. 229, 395, 413 ; 
xi. 99.)—Mr. J. R. Scorr errs in saying that Lady 
Dorothy Stafford was buried in Nettlested Church 
and that her monument is existing there. His 
observations apply to Lady Dorothy’s eldest 
daughter, Elizabeth, who, after the death of her 
first husband, Sir William Drury of Hawsted, Kt., 
in January, 1589-90, married Sir John Scott of 
Nettlested, Kt. Lady Scott, who was a Lady of 
the Bedchamber and Privy Chamber to the Queen, 
died on Feb. 6, 1598-9, in her forty-ninth year, 
and was buried at Nettlested. Her monument in 
Nettlested Church is described in Thorpe’s Re- 
gistrum Roffense, p. 807. To her signatures, both 
as Lady Drury and Lady Scott, she attached a 
flourish in the shape of the Stafford knot, as may 
be seen in her autograph letters to Lord Burghley 
and the Privy Council, in MSS. Lansdowne 65, 
No. 46, and 67, No. 41. 

B. W. GREENFIELD. 

Southampton. 


Mievet Souris: tHe Countess or Desmonp, 
AND OTHER CLAIMANTS FOR CENTENARIANISM 
(5" S. iv. 205 ; ix. 361, 392, 394; xi. 191.)—Muss 
Hickson hardly does justice to the head of evi- 
dence which I ventured to urge, in opposition to 





the authority of Mr. Tuoms, as entitled to weight, 
I have noticed, when living in a country village, 
the tendency to exaggerate the age of old inhabit- 
antsof which Miss Hickson speaks ; but I think she 
would hardly find a case of concurrent testimony 
by the “oldest inhabitants” as to the recollections 
of their youth without a basis of fact. I objected 
to Mr. Tuoms classing as that of one witness this 
concurrent testimony. He himself states the 
evidence as “ that of the oldest inhabitants of the 
district, who remembered him (Solis) as a reputed 
centenarian when they were boys”; and I sub- 
mitted that it was hardly reasonable to class this 
with such rubbishy evidence as the statement of 
Solis himself and the belief of an abbot in a 
Franciscan monastery. The truth may probably 
be that Dr. Fernandez—our authority for the story 
—has exaggerated the concurrence of testimony ; 
but taking the statement as it comes before us, I 
still maintain that the evidence cannot be treated 
with contempt. It would be interesting to know 
more particularly what inquiries Dr. Fernandez, in 
fact, made. C. C. M. 

{Miss Hickson writes: “ Ante, p. 192, col. 1, line 11, 
for the words ‘relating not only the fact (?) of her hun- 
dred and three yeurs’ read ‘ relating not only the fact 
of Esther Sharpe’s hundred and three years.’ ” | 


Witiram Cutten Bryant (5" S. x. 248 ; xi. 
96.)—The following extract from a letter of Mr. 
Bryant’s, dated New York, Dec. 22, 1874, may be 
interesting :— 

“‘T am not aware of any affinity between the Cullen 
family and my own. My father, at the time when I was 
born, was a young physician, with a good library for 
a country practitioner, including the works of Dr. William 
Cullen of Edinburgh. These he admired to such a degree 
that he gave me, as my Christian name, the name of that 
eminent medical author. Iam, sir, faithfully yours, 

“W. C. Bryant.” 

Mr. Bryant was born November 3, 1794, and 
was therefore past eighty years of age when the 
above was written, yet the handwriting, although 
old fashioned, is scarcely that of an old man. 
There is not a letter but is perfectly clear and 
distinctly formed. X. C. 


Periwie (5" §S. xi. 8, 151.)—A curious use of 
periwig may be worth noticing : — 

“* Faustus...benotted him round upon the head and 
beard...which done he conveyed him into the presence 
of the emperor, where he made them such sport...to see 
the proud villain plastered over with such muddy morter, 
all over his head and face, his eyes and his teeth shewing 
like black Moors, or a pair of eyes looking through a 
lettice, or as they call it a perriwig, wherein if the eyes 
had feet they might be set in the stocks.”—Thoms's 
Early English Prose Romances, iii, 386 (a.p. 1594). 

The word “ lettice” is the network so called by 
Holinshed, iii. 933, “ the crest all leftise with bars 
of borders according to their degree,” “every 
mantell had lettise about the neck like a necker- 
cher,” “ edged with lettise.” O. W. Tancock. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


George Cruikshank: the Artist, the Humorist, and the | ! 
A | journals. 


Man, with some Account of his Brother Robert. 
Critico-Bibliographical Essay. By William Bates, 
B.A., M.R.C.S.E., &e. (Houlston & Sons.) 


| 


and after his death, from the famous essay by Prof. 
Wilson (or Lockhart) that appeared in Blackwood, July, 
1523, to Ruskin’s high praise of the artist in Modern 
Painters, and the notices in “N. & Q.” and other 
A list of the letters written by him to the 


| newspapers in the last decade of his life is also given; 80 
| that the work is complete, not only as a critical essay on 


Tuts is the second edition of this work, and handsomely | 


printed on large paper. i 
by the author, and is illustrated by twenty designs by 
George Cruikshank, three portraits of the artist, and a 
very clever page etching by Robert Cruikshank, repre- 
senting twenty-four people on hobby-horses, which, 
although bearing date 1819, will be found interesting to 
velocipede riders of the present day. We are sure that 
the preparation of the ninety-four pages of this most 
interesting volume must have been a labour of love to 
Prof. Bates. Himself a Cruikshankian collector and a 
personal friend of the great artist, he has brought to his 
subject a critical judgment combined with an appre 
ciative knowledge of Cruikshank’s productions from his 
earliest yeors. Of some original sketches in the author's 
possession fac-similes are given in woodjcuts; but the 
size of his volume (demy 4t».) permits him t» present to 
his readers full-p»ge etchings of many of the artist’s 
most famous works, carefully printed on india paper. 
The scarce and celebrated Bank-note is among these; 
and there are four admirable etchings from Sir Walter 
Scott's Demonology and Witcheraft. The illustrations 
range from the rare page etching of *‘ The Mulberry Tree,” 
executed in 1808, when the artist was only sixteen years 
old, to the elegant and fanciful frontispiece to Mrs. 
Octavian Blewitt’s Rose and Lily, which is sub- 
scribed, “ Designed and etched by George Cruikshank, 
age 83, 1875,” and affords proof that his hand had 
lost but little of ite cunning and his brain none 
of its imaginative fancy. The portraits of the artist 
include one from a recent photograph, and a copy of 
the early one by Maclise in the Fraser Gallery, where 
the close observer of the byways of human life is repre- 
sented as seated on a barrel, in the corner of a pothouse, 
making furtive sketches in a note-book placed on the 
crown of his hat supported on his knees. As Prof. 
Bates has mentioned (p. 33) the “highly idealised” por- 
trait of George Cruikshank, engraved on steel for the 
Omnibus, we may say that it was taken from a drawing 
by Frank Stone, which was in the artist’s possession, and 
was exhibited by him to us with no little pride. Prof. 
Bates gives an able introductory sketch of the three 
great masters of pictorial satire who preceded Cruik- 
shank—Hogarth, Rowlandson, and Gillray—and then 
proceeds to describe George Cruikshank’s life and train- 
ing under his artist-father Isaac, his political sketches 
for Hone, his LZ’ fe in London and other works, up to his 
connexion with Bentley, Charles Dickens, Ingoldsby. and 
Harrison Ainsworth, together with his own pub‘ications 
of the Comic Almanack, and various magazines, serials, 
and volumes. Prof. Bates is of opinion that the 7,000 
designs in the Cruikshankian collection of Mr. Edward 
Truman are probably less than half the number of the 
separate pieces produced by the artist. We may here 
note that in the January book catalogue of Mr. James 
Wilson, Bull Street, Birmingham, a rare collection of 
Cruikshank's works, numbering upwards of 250 volumes, 
was offered for 180 guineas; and we hope that it has 
been purchased intact. In addition to a list of his works 
and an anecdotal history of his career, Prof. Bates has 
given a bibliography of ana relating to George Cruik- 
shank, which will be found of great interest and use. 
Here will be found, carefully tabulated and annotated, 
the books, reviews, magazine and newspaper articles, 
that were published concerning the artist during his life 


It contains important additions | 





this century's Hogarth, but also as a book of reference, 
which should be on the shelf of every Cruikshankian 
collector. With its handsome binding and large etchings 
on india paper, it is also an attractive and amusing 
volume for the drawing-room table. 


Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the 
Reformation Period. Vol. I. By 8. Hubert Burke. 
(Hodges.) 

THE works of Mr. Froude attract the admiration of the 
many and provoke the condemnation of the learned. 
The bias of his account of the English in Ireland during 
the last century has been shown by Mr. Lecky; his 
memoir of Thomas 4 Becket has been unsparingly de- 
nounced by a rival historian; and the volumes of his 
greatest work, the History of England from Wolsey’s 
Death to that of Queen Elizabeth, have been boldly 
attacked by innumerable antagonists. To the list of 
historical students bent on destroying Mr. Froude’s 
reputation must be added the name of Mr. Burke. If 
we are not convinced, after a careful perusal of his His- 
torice/ Portraits, that he has found all the clues which 
unravel the tangled threads of English history during 
the reign of Henry VIII.—if we fear that his admiration 
of the noble life of Katharine of Aragon and his resent- 
ment at the sufferings of Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas 
More have not permitted him to do full justice to the 
complex motives which influenced that monarch, or to 
the administration of Cromwell—we cannot but feel that 
his views on English politics and politicians are in many 
instances truer to historical fact than those of Mr. 
Froude. The first line of Mr. Burke's preface ( To 
write history truly is an office little less than sacred”) 
shows the desire with which he has undertaken his task, 
Not often does he fall short of this high aim. His esti- 
mate of Wolsey as without an cqual in statesmanship 
does not blind him to the “ mystery and inconsistency” 
in the cardinal’s opinions on the queen's divorce. Gar- 
dyner, in the opinion of Mr. Burke, ranks next to Wolsey 
and Pace in the list of statesmen, but it is Gardyner’s 
conduct during the reign of Queen Mary that obtains 
that high position for him. There are a few misprints 
in this volume which should have been corrected, and 
the references to the authorities on which Mr. Burke 
relies for corroboration of his statements should have 
been given with greater precision. These faults must 
not prejudice the reader against a work which has evi- 
dently been written after years spent in laborious study 
and research. We may remind its author that this 
volume does not possess an index, and that his toil in 
collecting the materials for this series of Historical Por- 
traits will not receive its full meed of recognition unless 
an ample index to the contents is printed with the con- 
cluding volume. 


Ancient Classics.— Pindar, 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 
As Homer fitly led the first division of the “ Ancient 
Classics,” so Pindar, under the charge of Mr. Morice, as 
aptly brings up the rear of the second. The little volume 
is a large one; larger in bulk than most of its com- 
panions, and resliy large in the matter of its contents 
and in the profusion of its illustration and teaching; so 
large, indeed, that it would seem better fitted for the 
scholar who was about to take Pindar into the schools 


By F. D. Morice, M.A, 


than for the simple English reader, whose wants are 
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more direct and easily satisfied, because his aims are not 
so high. Introduced to a knowledge of Pindar—of the 
man and of his style—the English reader ix content to ask 
where he can best look at the book as an English whole. 
Surely some chapter might well have been devoted to a 
view of the several versions of the author so introduced 
to him. And as readers would vary in their tastes and 
requirements, so should the versions in their variety be 
set forth and their chief characteristics be pointed out. 
The translations employed by Mr. Morice in the present 
work are his own for the Olympians and Pythians, and 
Bp. Moberly’s for the Isthmian and Nemzan Odes. No 
mention is made of any other translators, though there 
are so many, and good names, too, among them. In the 
event of another series of ‘“‘ Ancient Classics” being con- 
templated (including among the poets Lucan, Stuatius, 
Silius Italicus, the Argonautics, Greek and Latin, Theo- 
critus, Bion, Moschus, Callimachus, Claudian, and the 
Cyclics, Quintus Calaber, Coluthus, and Tryphiodorus, 

rhaps also Mu-sus, Lycophron, the Greek Comic 

ragments, and the tragedies of Seneca) this point of the 
several versions of each, and parts of each, may possibly 
not be overlooked. Cortainty the “English reader” 
would learn from its introduction that of which he ought 
not to be left in ignorance. 


Some short time since we noticed with pleasure Dr. 
Northcote’s Zpitaphs of the Catacombs, It is, then, with 
satisfaction we find that he and Canon Brownlow have 
issued a new edition of their Roma Sotterranea (Long- 
mans). The present handsome volume deals with the 
history of the catacombs generally, and a description of 
the cemetery of Callixtusin particular. We are promised, 
however, very shortly the second volume, which will be 
devoted to the subject of early Christian Art.—Prof. 
Skeat has edited for the Syndics of the University Press 
The Gospel according to St. John in Anglo-Saxon and 
Northumbrian Versions, Synoptically Arranyed. The 
name of the editor is sufficient guarantee for the care 
with which the work has been accomplished.— Facts and 
Dates, by the Rev. A. Mackay (Blackwood & Sons), has 
reached a third edition. This is one of those books that 
are never in the way on a library table.— 7h paper of 
interest in vol. ii. of the Church Rambler (Bath, William 
Lewis) is that on the Saxon church at Bradford-on-Avon, 
which owes its discovery and restoration to its orizinal 
purposes entirely to our friend Canon Jones, the Vicar.— 
Southey’s Life of Nelson forms the new volume of 
Engli-h School Classics (Rivingtons).—Debrett’s House 
of Commons and the Judicial Bench, 1879, has made its 
welcome appearance. 


On the 3rd inst, at Rome, died William Howitt, in his 
eighty-fourth year, and is buried, we believe, in the same 

round with him whose name is not “writ in water.” 

hus. for a time, the familiar partnership of William 
and Mary Howitt is dissolved. How familiar, let the 
memories of three generations of admiring readers bear 
witness! Charles and Mary Lamb, Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke—these are the only other recent partner- 
ships, at once literary and domestic, that seem worthy to 
stand beside that of our William and his scarcely less 
venerated Mary. We may be Liberals or Tories, Church- 
men or Dissenters—we may be blown about by any wind 
of doctrine, upon any shore, but if we are such readers 
as have helped to make “N. & Q.” what it is, we shall 
not grudge his tribute of honour to that venerable 
Quaker franklin, whose books on nature, on art, on 
scenes of history and social life have delighted our fathers 
and ourselves, and now delight our children. 


Ix our notice of Britten's and Holland's Dictionary of 
English Plant Names (ante, p. 200) it is obvious that, by 





an oversight, we wrote the name of that distinguished 
physician Dr. Paris, instead of Dr. Prior, the accom- 
plished author of Popular Names of British Plants, and 
the translator of Ancient Danish Ballads. 


Motices to Corresponsents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

G. H. R.—There are two engraved designs by Ram- 
berg of this subject, and at least one of them is accom- 
panied by a key plate, or ought so to be, but in most 
instances the print and the key have parted company. 
Doubtless there is a key to the other plate. The key of 
neither is in the British Museum, but we believe the 
Royal Academy Library is better furnished. A descrip- 
tion of the keys would be a lengthy affair. 

W. L. H. (“Sir Charles Wager.”)—Consult that 
wonderful storehouse of learning, Col. Chester's West- 
minster Abbey Registers, pp. 363, 375, for full details as 
to the admiral and his ancestors. Col. Chester states 
that no part of his labours “ has been more gratifying 
than that of rescuing Sir Charles Wager’s ancestors from 
the oblivion to which they had been con-igned.” 

R. P. Hampton Roserts.—With reference to your 
query (ante, p. 147), through the kindness of M. D. we are 
enabled to forward for your inspection a copy of the 
catalogue of the museum of antiquities at Copenhagen, 
M. D. is of opinion that if you do not obtain in this all 
the information you seek, the reference number in the 
catalogue may enable you to appeal for assistance to the 
authorities of the museum. 

WREDENHALL Q. Pocson (Russell Club).—We have 
been unable, after much searching, to trace the query. 
If you will give us a reference to volume and page in 
which it appeared, we shall be able to satisfy you on the 
other point. 

J.8. K.—Though by no means what that gentleman 
might have made it, the late Mr. Peter Cunningham's 
edition of Walpole’s Letters is the only complete one. 

J, Wrtttamson (York) and Jonn Mackay (Fortrose).— 
We have forwarded “A Batch of Centenarians” to Mr. 
Toms. 

W. T. W. asks where he can procure a copy of a poem 
or story entitled The Young Hero. He believes it was 
written by a Mr. Matthison. 

Witiram Anprews.—The fact that the matter has 
appeared so recently, comparatively speaking, in print 
prevents our inserting it. 

NortaumpBrian.—It is impos-ible for us to add any- 
— to the information already given (unte, 5 8, 
x. 320). 

“Tue Nemaan Opes or Prxpar,” by the Rev. Arthur 
Holmes, 1867.— Who was the publisher? 

Mepweie asks whether it is possible to identify the 
portraits in Landseer’s Bolton Abbey. 

E. Watrorp (“Lord Mayor”).—See “Lord Lieu- 
tenant,” “ N, & Q,” 4t §. ix. 220, 249, 283, 326, 373. 

F. W. J.—Probably the Moco. 

Z. Z. and Tu. J.—Next week. 

NOTICR, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries '” —Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 





